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|üBA, the most beautifullsland ever heheld by 
human eyes was discovered by Christopher Co- 
_ lumbus Oct 28-1492, under the auspices of 
ÍqIíc kings Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Qolumbus second voyage to Cuba was in 1494, diseña- 
barkiug at Cape Maisí en the 29 th of April. 

A third visit was made at the end of May of the year 
1503, this time tothe southern part ofCuba. Christo- 
pher Columbus son, Diego, came to Cuba with a coloni- 
zing expedition in 1511 at the head of which was Diego 
Velazquez. 

They first founded Baracoa, and in 1514 founded San- 
tiago and Trinidad. 

Cuba was first named by Columbus, Juana, in honor 
*qf prinae John, son of Ferdinand and Isabella, Next, it 
was called Santiago, after the patrón saint of Spain, la* 
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ter Ave María, and finally Cuba, this being the patroa 
saint of Spain, later Ave María, and finally Cuba, this 
being the ñame used by the natives at the time of its 
discovery. 

The expedition for the conquest of the Island was or- 
ganized at Sto .Domingo in 1511, and number edno mo- 
re than 300 men commanded by Diego Velazquez. With 
this expedition came the celebrated Padre Las Casas, 
apostle to the indios, and Hernán Cortés, the futuro 
conqueror of México. 

The new comers foünd the land inhabited by a most 
pecuUar race, hospitable, inb-ffensive, timid, fond of the 
dance and the rude music of their own people, yet natu- 
rally indolent, from the character of the climate they in- 
habited. They had some deñnite idea of God and Hea- 
ven and were governed by patriarchs or kings whose 
word was their only law, and whose age gave them un- 
disputed precedence. They spoke the dialect of the Lu- 
cayos or Bahamas, from which Islands it is presumed 
they.originated from; it would seem more reasonable to 
suppose that both the people of the Bahamas, ^nd oí 
tile West Indios Islands came originally from the main 
land; that is, either north or soutn of the Isthmus of Pa- 
namá. In numbers they were estimated at a million, a 
calculation the correctness of wich we cannot but doubt. 
Reliable local authorities, (íubans who have made a stu- 
dy of the early history of the island say that the abori- 
génes at the time of Velazquez first settlement in 1512, 
could not have exceeded 400,000. 

They had but few weapons of offence ordeffence, and 
knew not the use of the dow and arrow. Being a pea- 
ceful race and having no wild animáis to contend with^ 
tiieir ingenuity had never been taxed to invent weapons 
of warfare against man or beast. The nations were at 
once subjected by the new comers, who reducéd them 
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gradually to an actual estáte of slavery, and proving: 
hard tasK makers, the poor overworked creatures died by 
hundred until they had nearly disappeared. 

The home Government then granted permission ta 
import neeroes from the coast of África to labor uponi 
the soil and to seek for gold, which was known to exist 
in the West Indies, King Ferdinand himself sending fifty 
slaves from Seville to labor in the mines, and from that. 
time this plague spot upon humanity has fostered on. 
the Island. 



* 
* * 



The extensión of Cuba is 790 miles, from cape MaisÜ 
on the east to Cape Saint Antonio on the west. It lie> 
between 19 and 23° degrees north of latitude, and 70 
Sr west of longitude. The Peripheris of the Island i& 
1,719 miles long, 117 miles wide in the broadest part. 
The narrowest part of Cuba is 22 miles from Mariel to 
Majana, from Havana to Batabanó 29 miles, and in the: 
south about 75 miles. 

Cuba is the most westerly of the west Indies Islands,. 
at the month of the Mexican golf with two spacious en- 
trances, one, 123 miles wide at the northwest between 
Point Hicacos on the North, and Cape Sable on the South 
The other entrante, to the southwest is 97 miles in its^ 
narrowest part between cape San Antonio and Caps Ca- 
toche. 

From Key West, Fia, to the near^st point of the is- 
land is a distance of 86 miles; from Key West to each of 
the tw^o principal seaports of Cuba, Havana and Matan- 
zas, both situated on the north coast, the distance is 
approximately 95 miles. 

The área of the island is variously stated at from 
43,000 to 47,000 square, but the most accurate official 
statement is: Cuba, 43,319 english square miles; Isle of 
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Piaes, 1^214 square miles; adjaceut islaads and Keys, 
1,350 miles, making a total of 45,883 Eaglish Square 
miles. 

Cuba divides the gulf of México at its entiance for- 
mingtwo passa^es: the Straits of Florida separatiug 
the island from the coast of México. There are no exten- 
xive lakes in Cuba, there being a number of small 
sheets of water, whichare frequently atractivo, both from 
the beauty of their tropical sorroundings and from their 
clearness, while some combine curious connections with 
subterranean streams, either feeding or draining them. 

Cuba has a total of fifty-four ports, the principal ones 
being, on the North Coast: Bahía Honda, Cabanas, Gua- 
diana, Mariel, Havana, Matanzas, Cárdenas, Sagua la 
Grande, Manatí, Puerto Padre, Puerto del Mangle, Giba- 
ra, Vita, Naranjo, Bañes, Ñipe, Cabonico, Tánamo, Ce- 
ballos, Navas, Zajuanaque; Cuyaguaneque, Mayarí y 
Mambua. 

On the.south, Baitiquirí, Puerto Escondido, Guantáiía- 
mo, Santiago de Cuba, Mota, Manzanillo, Sta. Cruz del 
Sur, Vertientes, Masio, Casilda, Jagua, Ensenada de Cor- 
tés and Ensenada de Cochinos. 

The coasts.of Cuba, are, in a great extent,loMr, marshy 
and unhealthful, but they are no subject to the frequent 
innundations stated by many authorities, for the rise 
and fall of the tide is only about two feet, except when 
rarely extraordinary gale, blowing from some unused 
direction piles up the water. 

MOUNTAINS 

The island is traversed lengthwise by a mountainous 
ra nge broken at intervals; perhaps more properly it could 
be said that the island is traversed lenthwise by a low 
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waterhead vapyiag fromlOO to 400 feet ia height, which 
occasionaUy sinks to lower levéis. 

The bighest and easteruinost of the ranges is that of 
the, Sierra Mg.estra, designated at various poiats by local 
titles, such as Cobre in Santiago de Cuba. 

It properly commences at Manzanillo,, turnin^ east- 
ward toward Cape Cruz, thence northward followmg the 
-eastern sea coast of the province of Santiago de Cuba,4:o 
Cape Main. Certain geographers as a distinct propo- 
sition, consider the tange to end near Guantanamo. 
The highest peaks of Cuba are: Pico de Turquino 7670 
felt; Gran Piedra, 5,400 feet; Junque and Ojo del oro, 
3600 feet each. 

Inland from this range, extending well into the pro- 
vince of Sta. Clara, near Trinidad in the southeastern 
comer rises the independent peak knowji as Pico de Po- 
trerillo, to a height of 3,000 feet. This might be consi- 
dered as the eastem extremity of the southem range 
so called, which traverses the lower portion of the pro- 
vince asfar as Cienfuqgos, out of which runs the peaks ot 
Pico Blanco, Cabeza del Muerto and Vigia, from 
2,600 to 3.000 in height. Direct from this range to- 
ward the northem- coast of the next province, Matanzas, 
is a range of hills and low mountains which are traceble 
well westward into the province of Havana. The most 
conspicuous being the Pan de Matanzas^ usually the 
íjrsjtland seen from the sea hy the visitor. from the Uni- 
ted States. It is a boid, oonic^l peak of about 1,300 
feet elevation, and derived its title from a supposed re- 
semblancetoaloafof bread. The next highest elevationsof 
this range are the Arcos of Canasí, hills of Camoa aud 

geaks of Managua varying from 300 to 650 feet elevation. 
►f the remaining province. Pinar del Rio, excepting the 
extreme eastem portion, it c^n be correctíy stated, that 
it is transver^ed lengthwise by a mountainous range 
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broken at intervals but of this range rises the highest 
peak westward from Sta. Clara, the Pan de Guaijabon^ 
2530 feet high. In the same range are the less impor- 
tant peaks of Cajalbana, Guacamayos, Peña Blanca, 
Galeras, Peñablanca de Linares, Peñablanca de Santa 
Cruz, Brujito, Barrabas, Manantiales and San Diego, 
from 650 to 1,400 feét in height. In all of this range 
marble deposits are abundant. 

KEYS AND ADYACENT ISLANDS. 

Commencing with Cape Cruz at the extreme southerly 
point of the island which is at the southwest córner 
of the province of Santiago de Cuba is found a rocky 
point perhaps seventy five feet inheight crowned by one 
of the best light houses on the entire coast, which also 
seiTes as an important as signal station with telegra- 
phic conne(jtions. At its rear is the southem eud of the 
Sierra Maestra ranee of mountains, out of which, a few 
miles away,'rises the prominent Ojo del Toro, 

There are two important harbors on this coast. San- 
tiago de Cuba and Guantánamo, both fine, land-locked 
bays with narro w but deep entráñeos. Now, proceeding 
westward along the northern coast of the provinces of 
Santiago de Cuba and Puerto Principe, from Cape Maisi 
to Nuevitas, or more properly , to the Western extre 
mity of Sabinal peninsula, about 200 miles, the same 
freedom from rocks, reefs, bars, and keys exists as previ- 
ously recited, except in the small keys, Noa, Burro and 
Jenas, between Cape Maisi and Ñipe, Cape Maisi, while 
rockyis not so bold as Cape Cruz. 

For the last 100 miles of the distance from Cape Mai- 
si to Sabinal, the shore is much less bold and inland 
Mountains cease to be so conspiscuos. After rounding 
Cape Maisi, the first important harbor and port is Bara- 
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coa, where the first Europeau settlement was made oa 
the island. Back of Baracoa rises the famous cone shaped 
peak El Yunque de Baracoa (the Anvil of Baracoa well 
knowTx as a mariner's landmark and over 3,000 feet 
hiffh. Westward from Baracoa are good harbors, in the- 
order naméd, at Tánamo, Cabonico and Ñipe, while se- 
veral poor landin^ places and unimportant capes are- 
met before reachmg Point Muías an important land 
mark which has another lighthouse and signal station. 
Now cx)me good harbors at Sama, Naranjo, Jibara, Padre 
and Nuevas grandes, interspersed with several other 
fairly good harbors, landing placas and important pro- 
yections. 

Proceeding westward the important port and harbor 
of Nuevitas is reached, at the entrampe of which are two- 
lighthouses and signal stations, one on Cape Maternillos. 
and the other opposite the harbor whichis land locked. A. 
short distance west of this point began the almost con- 
tinuous, indiscrimanetely line of keys which extends- 
west ward for 300 miles to the vicinityof Matanzas. 

The largest of the keys and islands formin^ the- 
Járdines del Rey, is Cayo Romano; and others of lesser 
size, but of some importance are Cayo Media Luna, Ca- 
yo Coco, Turiguano, Cayo Paredón, Cayo Guillermo, Ca- 
yo Cruz, Cayos del Baúl, Guajabal island and Cayo Con- 
fite. There are lighthouses on Cayo Paredón and Cayo 
Confites. 

The narrowest part of the Bahama Chaunel is between 
Cape Cruz and Cayo Romano, being only about fif teen 
miles wide. 

Back of the jardines de Rey is Guanaja, then Morón 
and Remedios. Continuing to follow the shore westward 
begins the Sabaneque, the next important port is Saba- 
neque, then Sagua la Grande, next Cha vez and then Cár- 
denas of well known importance. 
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Cayo. Hicacal in front of Sogua H^rboF, has ligh- 
^thouse, as has also Cayo Francés in frpat of Chíivez; 
«Cayo Piftiras del Norte, Cruz apd Piaua pf the Cluster 
before Cárdenas aU have Ughthouses, Among t^is ge- 
neral group of keys are some good harbors, notably Ca- 
^0 Babia de Cádiz and Cayo Francés with its Bay of 
Calderas; all these keys are attractive in appearence 
with very curious coral formations. 

Between Cárdenas and MatapzasjustoutinPunta Fran- 
cés fpom thp Península of Hií*acos, unimportant except 
as being the most northernly point of Cuba; thence west- 
ward about 135 miles to the important port and harbor 
•of Bahia Honda, the shore is bold but not mouhtaiíions 
e2í:cept at a few points — In this portion of the coast is 
first the good and important harbor af Matanzas, sou- 
theast of which is situated the famous land mark for- 
those at sea — The Pan de Matanzas, No important 
harbors exist between Havana an Matanzas, there being 
onjy an e:^tensive sand beach extending westward 
from the mouth of the Cojimar River. It was there that 
the British Janded in 1762 when they captured Havana. 

Nest westward from Havana comes the important city 
and harbor of Mariel, the northern and of the western 
trocha; then comes Cabanas, not quite so favorable a 
-harbor, and next, the harbor of Bahía Honda. 

From this point to the ftirthermost point of the island 
:in the direction of cape San Antonio, extends another 
Archipiélago of shoals, keys and reefs, kaown at its eas- 
tern end as Bajos de Santa Isabel and to the West as 
the Bajos Colorados. Alongthis extensive section of 
of (3oast, for nearly 150 miles there is not a harbor worthy 
of the ñame or a town of importance. 

Cape San Antonio, with the important lighthouse ot 
Roncali is at the ex;treme end of the island on the exten- 
rsive península of Guanacabibes, which, presents a bold 
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front to the sea free from all ontlying obstructions to 
navigátion along its extreme southern frout, eastward t6- 
the small bay of Cortés distance of eighty miles, the^ 
iraters inmediately oñshore are deeper thau at any other* 
point adyacent to Cuba, but in this part there are no 
important harbors. Inland the Península is principally 
marsh land. 

Between Point Piedras and Cape Cruz, nearly all of the 
coast is covered with shoals of which the Isle of Pinos is> 
but a part, not covered by water. The western portion 
is known as the Jardines and Jardinillo — the eastem as 
Cape Bretón, Cape Bretón, Cayo de Doce Leguas and the- 
Bank of Buena Esperanza. The navigátion of all this 
extent of the southern coast is dangerous, except from. 
the Bay of Cochinos, to the mouth of the river Guana- 
yara. Batabanó, while not possesing a deep water harbor- 
is the outpost of Ha vana on the south side of the island. 
The courre of coastwise.steamships estward from there, 
nearly to Cienfuegos, is one of the most delightful sea 
trips imaginable, the water for a distance of over one 
hundred miles being so shallow that from the steamer*s 
dec;k, the white coral botton of the sea with its wealth of 
marine plants and creatures can be plainly seen. This 
condition suddenly changes, however, before réaching 
the Bay of Jagua (Cienfuegos) and many miles of deep 
wuter and open sea in both diréctions stretch in front of 
the eatrance to this ma^ificent, extensivo and deep 
land locked harbor, whlchis one of the finest intheWoríd. 

Between Batabanó and Cienfuegos the extensivo pe- 
nínsula of Zapata just óut from the shoi^e covering the 
entire southern coast of the province of Ikfotanzas, which 
is one extensive swamp, strétching even further inland 
thau is shown on the maps. This is perhaps the mo»t 
unhealthy, disagreeable áüd less accesible of any exten- 
sive portion of Cuba. 
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Eastwards, the harbor of Trinidad ia nearly as accésit 
bleas that ofCienfuegos, but bv no means as extensiva 
or as good in any way as the last named. 

Fifty miles further on is Júcaro, not easilv accesible 
oor possessing much of a harbor, its principaf importan- 
<5e being as a cable landing. 

Manzanillo comes next, a íar more important town 
possessing much comercial importance, but the harbor 
is not easily accesible. AU along the southem coast are 
small ports.visitedby light-draught steamers andsailing 
vessels, but not sufficiently important to be considered 
as landing places. 

Cuba has a total of fifty four ports. Along the exten- 
sivo and intríncate coast line which has just been des- 
cribed, there are only nineteen lighthouses. An increase 
in there ^ould make navigation far safer than at present 
-SLuá is badly wanted. 

Many of the important keys are cultivated, Cayo Ro- 
mano, especially is noted for the extent of its products- 
lar^e, natural salt pans, exist also on the keys, natural 
basins where the sea water is evaporated by the action 
oí the sun, leaving c^eposits of a superior quality of salt; 
The vegetation which principally covers the keys and 
smaller islands is the mangrove and suminer buches 
^hich grow to the waters édge, with their branches éven 
dipping in to the sea aftbrding a résting place for oyster¿j 
and similar shell-fish of the coast. At various pomte, are 
found springs of fresh wasir suposed to come from thé 
same source a» the fresh water su;pply on- the keys; from 
«ubterranean streams ofithe island finding añ oatlet. 

The extensivo swamps and márshes of Cuba lie along 
the coast. The Character of the seashore. marsh ^ diflfers 
somewhat from that of the independentinland swamp.or 
from that portion which extends inlánd; . . ' 

Along the seashore, the character of the vegetation is 
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like that of the keys, or may consist almost entirely of 
ranks seeds and grasses, but as the sorrounding condi- 
tion becomes less salty, vegetation, becomes larger and 
more varied in (-haracter, tinally becoming an impassa- 
ble mass of good sized trees, interspersed with Aquatic 
bushes, plants, vines and creepers, such as only be pro- 
duced in the tropics amid similar conditions of soii, di- 
mate and water. 

Many of these swamps haye never been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and are so unheáithy as to make the nndertaking 
as dangerous as it is difRcuit: During the recent insur- 
rection, more has doubtless been leamed concerning 
them than ever before, for they have been the favorite 
haunts of the insurgents in the central and western pro- 
vinces, where the most extensive swamps are looated. 

RIVERS 

There are some 200 streams which rise to thé dignity 
of being termed rivers.—- The largest river of the island 
is the Cauto which rises on the western side of the Sie- 
rra Morena of Cobre range and flows into the sea on the 
southern coast at the bay of Buena Esperanza, west of 
Manzanillo. Proceeding west ward, the other important 
streams of the southern coast are the Salado, Sasa, Mana- 
tí, Hatiboni(;o, Yateras, Cuyaguateje, Jobabo, Najaza, 
Hatiguanico, Damuji, Arimao, Palacios, San Diego and 
Güines. The waters of the last ¿amed are exteusiyely 
used for navigation. Most of the others arse said to be 
navigable for light draught vessels for certain distances, 
Retuming to the northern coast, in the extreme nor- 
theastern córner of the province of Santiago de Cuba is 
the river Moa, which forms a ihagnificent cascado 300 
feet high, in a cavern lyine within a hill of the same ña- 
me as the river and which flows into the sea near Baracoa . 
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The most important river of the northem oaast, and 
secondofthe isla nd, is the Sagua la Grande, iwhich i& 
navigable for a distance oftwenty miles frorn its-mouth. 

Next, progressing wesward, as well in importance, i& 
the Sagua la Chica, navigable for ten miles. Of less im- 
portance are the Jatibonico del Norte, Jatibonicodel Sur^ 
Sagua de Táinamo, Naranjo, Toar, Saramaguacan, Maya- 
rí, Máximo, Palma, Las Cruces, Yumurí, San Juan, Al- 
mendares, Marianao and Camarones. 

There are small streams in nearly all the valleys ot 
the island, but they, and the springs, which arenumerons 
in parts are slightly more plentiful on the southern coast 
than oh the nosthern. 

CLIMATE 

Systematic and continuous meteorológica! observations 
in Cuba for a long series of years have been made only 
at the Belén Observatorj, in Havana. Thére commencing 
in 1859 have been continued up to the present time. Ob- 
servations however, have been made at various times for 
limited periods in kther portions of the island, — ^in Santa 
ClarjBi by Mr. Jover — Wich permit sufficiently cióse com- 
parisous to be made to indicate fairly the chmatic con- 
ditions of the entire island, and to correct many popular 
misunderstanding about then. 

The climate is divided in two seasons: the wet, aud the 
dry. First, for a better comprehension of the so-called 
rainy season, it should be said that it ordinarily begins 
Havana in June and terminates in November. In other 
parts of the island and in different years, tMs varíes^ 
even to the extent of more rain fallmg during the so 
called dry season, than during the wet season, in certain 
years, as will be seen from some of the foUowing oflScial 
tables: . 
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AMOUNT OF RAINFALL AT HAVANA 

RAINY SEASON JONE TO OCTOBER 5 MONTHS 





Amount. 


Per cent anual. 


1859 


28,44 


63 


1860 


27,80 


63 


1861 


28,76 


71 


1862 


36.09 


70 


1863 


23,07 


51 


1864 


28,53 


60 


1865 


25,29 


54 


1866 


33,29 


73 


1867 


45,66 


64 


1868 


22,00 


44 


1869 


22,64 


41 


1870 


32,38 


70 


1871 


39,52 


73 


1872 


27,56 


58 


1873 


24,12 


47 


1874 


42,11 


79 


1875 


27,63 


65 


1885 


26,79 


56 


1886 


47,49 


74 


1887 


32,38 


6(? 


1888 


23,97 


45 


1889 


35,71 


60 


1890 


28,15 


50 


1891 


38,02 


6& 


1892 


49,49 


85 


1893 


38,95 


64 


1894 


38,08 


75 


1895 


38,78 


69 


1896 


31,09 


60 


1897 


26,70 


60 
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DRY SEASON NOVRMBE 


:R:TO,may 




SEVEU • MONTHS 


, 




Amount. 


Per cent annual 


1859 


16,40 


37 


1860 . 


16,65 


37 


1861 


11,83 


29 


1862 


15,20 


30 


1863 


22,03 


49 


1864 


19,35 


40 


1865 


21,57 


46 


1866 


12,50 


27 


1867 


25,74 


36 


1868 


27,80 


56 


1869 


33,15 


59 


1870 


13,89 


30 


1871 


14,32 


27 


1872 


20;32 


42 


1873 


27,35 
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The división between the dry and wet season is not so 
dearly defined as is frequently supposed; the preceeding 
figures tells the amount of ramthatthroughout the year. 
The rainy season is ushered in by short and sharp sho- 
w;ers preceded by gusts of wind, which clear generally in 
the afternoon. The chief peculiarity in the tropical rain- 
fell consists in the short, violent and sudden showers, or 
aguaceros; a clear sky clowding over in a few moments, 
and as rapidly clearmg off again, instead of the long 
steady and comparatively modérate downpour in the 
north. 

There is an average of less than twenty days in the 
gear when it rains both morning and afternoon. 

There is a peculiar clearness of the atmosphére both 
before and after the summer rains, that is especially de- 
lightful; scarcely a cloud is to be seen except when is it 
actually raining. During the winter there is some clou- 
dy wheather whithout rain. The nights are invariabiy 
cíe ar the year around. 

Buring the latter part af the rainy season, terrifie 
thunder storm are frequent. Hurricanes occur ocasionally 
in the fall months, but are rarely serióos in their effects. 
The most disastrous hurricane were in 1844, 1846, 1865, 
1870 and 1894. 

The prevaiHngs winds of the island are from the East, 
but occasionally blows fron the north, especially in the 
Western part of the island. 

The elevations along the shore are generally free from 
yellow fever and malaria. The average velocityof the 
wind is about 7^ miles an houi variyng however, wth the 
season, being highest during the whinter months, when 
the average is as high as 85 per hour, and correct in the 
summer when, its velocity is usually about 6.5. 

This table showS the average velocity of wind at 
Havana: 
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ANIMAL LIFE. 

Savage wild beasts are unknown in Cuba. The most 
peculiar cuadruped in thó island is the hutia — (jutia) — 
This is an^ animal somewhat resembling a rat in? form 
aúd'from 10 to 20 inches inlength, exclusive of the tail;. 
itis ♦ black'in color, lives on the trees and feeds on lea- 
ves and fruit. Its flesh, that is very tender, is sometimes^ 
usedas food. Deer also abound. The chief domestic ani- 
máis are the horse, the ox and the pig, and they: form. 
part of the wealth of the island. Sheep, goats andmules 
arel less numerous; the manatí is found aloijg the» 
coasts. 

Dompstic fowls include geese, turkeys, pea-cocká and 
pigeons. The birds are notable for the beauty of their 
plumaje, and there are more than 500 different species- 
míhe island. There are very few birds of prey, the prin- 
cipal ones being the vulture and the buzzard. The waters 
on'and about the island are plentifully supplied with 
fish; oysters and other shellfish of superior quality are ál- 
so found in Cuba. Numerous turtle abound, specially in. 
coasts 'and reefs, someof them attaining enormous sizes. 

The^r and their eggs form an important article of diet, 
Crocodiles and lizards are very common. Land craibs are- 
frequently seen in large numbers; they cross the island 
fromnorthto south every spring at the beginnfug of 
the'rainy season. There are few snakes, the largest'being 
the: majá which sometimes attains a length of tweLve or 
fourteen feet, but are harmless. The most venenous- 
snake is ih^juba. 

Among the insects in Cuba the most notable is the- 
firefly. These animáis are very large and luminous and 
exist in enormous numbers, a dozen or more of them oon- 
fined in a bottle will serve to illuminate a room fairly 
well. Bees are exceedingly abundant trhroughout the^ 
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island. The poisonous insects are the jigger, one species 
of ail, the mosquito, the 5anri/?y, the 5Corpío/i and the 



^piders 



Richard Henry Dana in his interesting book To Cuba 
and back, writes about the Cuban country: 

"Took the train for Limonar at 2.30 P. M. 

There are three clases of cars, all after the american 
model, the first about the condition of our first class car 
when on the point of beins condemned as worn out; the 
second, a litle plainer; and the third, only covered wa- 
gons with bencnes. The brakemen on the train are Coo- 
lies, one of them a handsome lad, with coarse, black 
hair, that lav gracefullv about his head, and eyes, hand 
some, thougn of the Chinese pattern. They are all dre- 
ssed in the common shirt, trowsers and hat, and but for 
their eyes, might be taken for men of any of the Orien- 
tal races. 

As we leave Matanzas, we rise on an ascendin^ grade, 
and the bay and city he open before is. The hay is deep 
on the westem shore under the ridge of the Cumbre, and 
there the vessels lie at anchor; while the rest of the bay is 
shallow and its water, in this state of the sky and light, 
is of palé green color. All is pretty and (juiet and warm, 
but the sc^ne has none of the regal pomts that so im- 
press themselves on the imagination an memory in the 
sorounding of Havana. I am now to get my first view of 
the interior of Cuba. I could not have a more favorable 
day. The air is clear and not excessively hot; the soft 
clouds floats midway in the serene sky, the sun shines 
fair and bright and the luxuriance of a perpetual sum- 
mer covers the facíe of nature. 

¡These strange palm-trees everywhere! I cannot yet 
feel at home among them. Many of the other trees are 
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like our owji, and though, tropical in fact, look to the 
eye as if they might grow as well in new England as 
here. ¡But the royal palm oks so intensely and exclu- 
sively tropical! It cannot grow beyond this narrow belt 
of the earths surface. Its long, thin bodjr, so straight and 
so smooth, swathed from the foot in a tight bandage oí 
tawny gray, leaving only its deep-green neck, and over 
that its crest and plumage of deep green leaves! It gives 
no shade, and bears no fruit that is much valued by men- 
and it h£^3 no beauty to atone for those wants: 

Jet it has more tnan beauty-ast range fascination over . 
the eye and the fancy, that will never allow it to be 
overlooked or forgotten. 

The palm tree seems a kind of lusus natural to the 
northern eye — an exotic whenever yon meet it, 

It seems to be conscious of its want of usefulness for 
food or shade, vet has a dignity of its own, a pride oí 
unmixed blooci and royal descent, the hidalgo of the 
soil. 

What are those groves and clusters of small growth^ 
looking like indian corn in a state of transmigration in- 
te trees, the stalk turning inte a trunk, a thin, soft. 
coating half changed to bark and the ears of corn tur- 
ning into melons? Those are the bananas and plantains^ 
as their . bunches of green and yellow fruits plainlv 
enou^h indicate, when you come nearer. But, that sad,. 
weeping tree, its long yellow-green leaves drooping to 
the ground! what can that be? 

It has a green fruit. like a melón. There it is again, in 
groves! It is the cocoa! And that soft, green melón be- 
comes the hard shell we break with a hammer. Other 
trees there are, in abundance, of various form and folia- 
ge, but they might have grown in New England or New 
Englañd or New York, so far as the eye can teach us; 
but the palm, the cocoanut, the banana and the plan> 
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tain are.the characteristic trees yon could not possibly 
meet- in any other zone. 

Thickets-jungles I might cali them-abound.' It seems 
as if a bird could hardly get through them; yet they are 
rich with wild flowers of all forms and colors, the white, 
the purple, the pink and the bine. The trees are fuUof 
birds ofall plumages. There is one like our brilliant 
oriole. I cannot hear their notes for the clatter of the 
rain. Stone fences, neatly laid up, run across the lands; 
not of our cold-bluish-gray granite, the color as a friend 
oncesaid, of a miseras eye, but of soft, warm brown and 
russet, and wéll over-grown with creepers and fringed 
with flowers. 

There are avenues, and here are clumps of the prim 
orange tree with its deep green polished ioliage gleaning 
with golden fruit. Now we come to acres upon acres of 
the sugar-cane, looking at a distance like a field of over- 
grown broomcorn. It growths to the heigíit of eight or 
ten feet, and very thick. An army could be hjdden in.it. 
This soil must be deeply and intensely fertile. 

There, at the end oí an avenue of palms, in a nest ot 
shade-tres, is a group of white buildings with a sea of ca- 
ne-fields about it, witli one high furnace-chimnéy, pou- 
ring out its volume of black smoke. This is a sugar 
plantation, my first sight of an ingenio-, anc} the chim- 
ney is for the steam work of the sugar house. It is the- 
height of the sugar season, and the untiring engine toils 
and smoke day and night. On carts, loaded with cañe, 
are moving slowly to the sugar house from the fields; 
and about the house and in the fields, in variuos attitu- 
des and notions of labor, are the negrees, men, women 
and chfildren, some cutting the cañe, some loading «the 
carts; ánd some tending the mili and the furnace.. It 
is abusy scene of distant industry, in the afternoon sun 
of a languid Cuban day. 
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Now these groups of white one-story buildings beco- 
me more frequent, sometimes very near each other, all 
having the same character, the group of white buildings, 
the miil, with its tall furnace-chimney and the loook 
of a distillery,andan differering from each other only in 
the number and extent of the buildings, or in the orna- 
mentand comfort of shade-trees and avenues about them 
Someare approached by broadalieys of the palm, or man- 
go, or orange and have gardens around them, and stand 
under clusters sf shade-trees; while other glitter in the- 
hot sun on the flat sea of canefields with only a little 
oasis of shade trees and fruit trees about the houses. 

I now begin to feel that I am in Cuba, in the tropical,, 
rích, sugar growing Cuba. Héretofore, I have seen only 
the cities and their environs in which there are more 
things shat are common to the rest of the world. The 
plantation life lam telling, and about to sce, tells the 
story of the Cuba that has been and that is/" 

COCOANUTS IN CUBA 

Next to bananas the most important product of eas- 
tern Cuba is (iocoanuts. The trees grow rapidly, without 
cultivation, and every man's field is fringed with them. 

The Cuban process of extracting oil from the cocoanut 
resembles that by which Texans make oíl from c^otton- 
seed. The cake of solid residuo is fed to the pigs — about 
the only live stock ever successfully raised in eastem 
Cuba — and the shells are used for fuel in the sugar fac- 
tories. So far the oil has been locally employed only as 
a lubricator for sugar-making machinery — a wicked 
waste of valuable material, it seems to those who are 
familiar with the splendid possibilities of the product. 

The saying goes that a cocoanut tree bears a nirt for 
every day in the year. In time of peace one might buy 
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a dozen nuts for a 20-cent coin anywhere in the rural 
districts of Cuba and he who has never tasted the milk 
from one freslily gathered, can have no idea whát is me- 
ant by "a draught fit for the gods'' In their.proper sta- 
te. however, the nuts are not brown and hard, as you 
see them in northern markéts; they look like enormous 
pale-green apples, sligihty elongated, for each still wears 
its Robín Hood jacket, which is removed before ship- 
ment. Béing still "alive/* ás they say on the island, its 
shell . is soft and easily cut with tne machete, or long- 
bladed knife, which every countryman carries, or your 
own pocket knife may answer the purpose. Make a hole 
in one end of the nut about the size ot a half dollar, and 
out gushes the milk like a living spring, not by any 
means such sour stuff as you have seen come out of the 
oocoanuts at home, white as chalk and thick as butter- 
milk. 

l'he trouble is that the cocoanuts of commerce are ga- 
thered before they are ripe and entirély spoiled in tran- 
sit. The filuid shut up within it, should have no sugges- 
tion of milk, but be colorless as water, with a slight 
sparkle like that from some clear mountain spring, ex- 
cept for a slightly sweet and most delicious navor; and 
if freshly picked in the early morning after the nut has 
been swmging all night in the cool breezes, the liquid is 
almost ice cold. Where cocoanuts grow you never see in- 
side of their shells any of that hard, white layer which 
northeners grate and desiccate (one might as well say 
desecrate), for in its best estáte the nut has no such su- 
bstance, only a creamy white film inside of it, hardly 
thicker than your thumb nail, which is scraped off with 
a spoon when eaten. Before drinking the juice the ten- 
derfoot generally pours it out into another vessel than 
that which Natíire mtended; but the sophisticated epicure 
tilts the cocoanut at just the right augle to let the milk 
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trickle gently down hís throat — and, like the oldeijp toper 
we have heard of,. he wishes his throat were a mile long. 
There is nothing in the wide world more nourishing 
or fattening, more health-restoring and youth-preserving. 
Emaciated invalida are recommended to begin on the 
juice of half a dozen nuts a 'day, the dose to be increased 
according to the patient's inclination. And the invalid is 
yet to be discovered who does not develop a taste for it 
so rapidly that in a week's timehaif a dozen nuts at a 
single sitting will hardiy satisfjr him. Each fuU-grown 
nut contains nearly a pint of this true "fountain of yo- 
uth" — ^the same, perhaps, which the oíd Conquistadores 
sought vainly far and wide, expecting to find it gushing 
out of the earth in some sequestered spot, instead of 
hanging, green and beautiful, everywhere overhead. 



FISH 

Over 600 species of flsh exist in Cuban Waters; and 
the quality ot crustaceans, such as lobsters, crabs and 
shrimps is exceedingly fine. The fishing exist only to 
meet local consume. It has heen practicaliy in the hands 
of spanish sailors, who, earlier in Ufe, served out their 
time in the navy. 

Oysters are plentiful on nearl v all the reefs and keys, 
and literally grow on trees and bushes; that is on the 
branches of the mangrove and similar vegetation wet bv 
water at high tide. The cuban oysters are very small, 
but have a peculiar flavor which is.greatly rehshed by 
epicures. Tney are too small to cook, althogh they may, 
perhaps, be used in sauces, but the are generally eaten 
raw. 

Among the fish are'^the pargo or red snapper, the gar- 
flsh, the chema, which sometimes wheighs sixty pounds; 
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Havana. — Sto. Domingo, Convent. 
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itÜe gallego; the roncó, the aguja, an enormous flsh 
weighiag 500 pounds or over, and sharks of all sizes. 

FOREST AND TIMBER 

The number of important trees in Cuba is large, 
being over thirty five kmds of palm alone, all of which 
have some specific valué. The most íX)mmon of all is 
the royal palm which is found all over. 

The majagua for commercial purposes, is one of the 
most yaluable trees in Cuba. It is magnificent in appea- 
rance growing to a height of nearly fortv feet, with wide 
spr¿iding branches, and bearing a dull red flower. The 
timber of this tree is one of the finest of the hard woods 
on the island. The best known of all Cuban woods is the 
Éamous Cuban (jedar; another tree, the sabina Cimarrona 
closely resembles tke cedar and, is even more solid and 
is as easily worked. 

Cuban Mahogany is well known both in Europe and 
América as being the best in the world, and the com- 
monest variety easily sells at froni $10 to $180 perthou- 
sand feet. A still rarer kind, known to the trade as figu- 
red, or birdseye, brings as high as from $ 400 to $600 
per 1000 feet, and has soldeven as high as $1,700 the 
lOOO feet for very fine specimens. 

Another valuable wood is the Ácana, which is used for 
rafters or exposed bridge, is very durable and last for 
many years. On the same order are the Roble blanco^ 
Roble amarillo, or white and yellw Roble used extensi- 
vely for windows and frames. Thejiqui is another hard 
wood that last for many years; the Caimitillo is very 
strong and elastic béing used for rafters, carriages, sha- 
fts and barréis hoops. The yaya, maboa and Cuero are 
all hard, fine buildmg timbers, while the cuja lasts well 
in the water; the Granadillo, a mor^ diminutivo tree, 

3 
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growingoaly in the richest soil toa height of twelve feet, 
has exceenaingly hard timber of beatiml color, specia- 
lly adapted for expensive walking sticks and fine cabinet 
work. The Baria, another valuable tree, produces tim- 
ber harder than the best american live-oak, noted for its 
great durability. Its appearance is imposing as it usua- 
lly grows to about forty feet in height ánd bears a very 
fragrant flower.. 

The Manzanillo, a tree which grows to a height of 
twenty feet and is found along^ the eastern coast, is said 
to furnish a useful timber, its fruit being poisonous. 

The oddest tree in Cuba is the Jagüey, which is so 
striking in appearance that it is always sure to attract 
attention. Its timber is valuable for the manufacture of 
various small articles such as walking sticks. 

The Ceiba or cotton tree is abundant and grows to an 
«normous size. 

The Trumpet tree, with its hoUow trunk, is another 
curiosity, while the mangrove, Unes ali the shores and 
adyacent keys. 

Logwood and other similar dye woods are plentiful, 
while rosewood exist in like quantity in (íertain loca- 
Jities. 

With all this wealth of forest the export of lumber and 
timber has never reached $400.000. The cause of this 
Wfiich has perhaps affected a great deal the development 
fif this indüstry. 

FRUiTS ÁND OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cuba supplies all kind of fruits and vegetables as well 
as the rarer products of the coffee plant and cocoa tree. 
Bananas, oranges, pineapples, cocoa-nuts, lemons, limes, 
melons. and mangos flourish here with tropical exhube- 
rance. 
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The potato, yame, yuca aud other members of the 
potato family are found everywhere. The guava, man- 
go, zapote, anón and granate aro sold at prices which 
would speedily be doubled or trebled if some genios 
could find the meáns of bringing them with their flavor 
unimpaired within the reach of consumers further north. 
Bananas are shipped in large qnantities, also pineapples. 
The aguacate or alligator pear is used as salad. Aspa- 
rragns grows plentifully, but are small and inferior to 
that grown on the Unilted States. Cabbage also grows 
very abundantly. Celery (apio) is grown in local market 
gardens, and is smáll and of poor quality. Beet is only 
considered as a market garden plant in Cuba. 

'J'he anón \% a much prized fruit, very pulpy íind 
luscious, and'resembles the guanábana, a larger fruit 
with green skin. white flesh and black seeds, highly pri- 
zed for makiüg refreshing drinks. The banana flouris- 
hes all over the island; as a commercial industry, its 
cultivation has been carried on, only on the North Coast 
of Santiago de Cuba, the principal export points being 
Baracoa and Gibara. 

There are a variety of beans in Cuba that constitutes 
one of the principal articles of food for the poor. Cocoa 
is an important article of commerce and its production 
is considerable. Problably no better conditions exist any 
where for its cultivation than upon the higher lands ot 
Cuba, especially in the eastem provinces where the in- 
dustry is principálly carried on. 

Coftee cultivation began in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and for many years was one of the largest articles 
of export from Cuba. The hurricanes of 1843 and 46 de- 
vastated many estates, and was a great blow to the in- 
dustry. Ten wet years completed the destruction of 
many of the estates, and since then, the industry has lan- 
guished. 
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Cocoa-nut grows almost enerywhere on the low lands 
where the cocoa nut palm has been introduced, and fre- 
quently, wild groves are found on thé island. The princi- 
pal porte where cocoanuts are imported from, are in the 
northern coast of Cuba. 

Henequén is a native fibre plant wich growS in the 
greatest abundance and of excellent quality, the leaf 
being larger and th(3 fibre more silky tlian that of the 
Mexican plant. The henequén lasts for 20 years. 

No attention is given to cotton, despite the fact that 
the finest quality can be rased on the island. 



Havana.—Síeam launch in ¿he hay. 

Melons grow in the greate>t abundance, being of fine 
flavor. Tne doIi(ious mango flourish everywhere, usua- 
Uy m. a wild. state. The mamoncillo is a small, deUcate 
fruit of the anón family. 

The Cuban orange is, perhaps the sweetest and most 
delicious in the world; no attempt has ever been made at 
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a scieutific culture, yet the yield ofalltrees is most 
abundant. 

The pine aple has been the most aotively fhiit culti- 
vated iü Cuba iu á commercial w¿y, with the single ex- 
ception of bañan. The fniit is of superior quality, 
and the yield per acre is very large. The method of cul- 
tivation has been crude', yet the profits of the business has 
been very large. 

Rice grows very abundantly in the swampy lands of 
the coast and where irrigation is available. Although a 
large quantity has anually been produced, it has never 
been sufficient to meet the population. The grains are 
smaller than those of the Caroline rice, but is superior to 
it in quality. 

Pomarosa or rose fruit is a small native fruit yellow 
in color and round in shape, somewhat like the aple, ha- 
ving a strong odour as well as flavor. 

The cultivation of the potato has been greatly neglec- 
ted in Cuba, but with some care sheuld be made a very 
imnortant one for export to the United States. The 

Íield is very abundant and the tubers are of fine qua- 

The strawberry gives two abundant crops every year, 
but it is rareley cultivated. 

Tamariand grows in enormus quantities in a natural 
way, with but little cultivation. It is used extensively 
on the island in the preparation of refreshing drinks. 

The zapote is a brown applelike fruit. It is one of 
the fruit most produced ana consumed in the island. 

Lemon, like the lime and orange, is very abundant 
and of large size and fine quality. 

The guava grows wild all over the island; the cele- 
brated guava jelly is made out from this fruit. 
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CUBAN MINES 

Jeunings S. Cox, J., manager of the Spanis-American 
Mining Company, located at Baijiuirí, with a thorough 
knowledge of the mining industries of the province ma- 
kes this statements, of special valué now, that the atten- 
tion of investors and prospectors is being attracted to 
the mineral resources of Cuba: 

•The only mines at present being worked in the pro- 
vince of Santiago Santiago are iron and mánganese. 

"Copper mines, near the village of Cobre, twelve miles 
west of the city Santiago de Ciiba, were formerly opera- 
ted by English companies, and a few by Spanish com- 
panies, and a raliroad connected the place with Santia- 
go Bay, whence the ore was shipped. 

"Although the mines wére discovered more than three 
hundred years ago, they were never systematically and 
actively worked until the middle of the present century ' 
They were generally abandoned during the first part of 
the ten years' war— that is to say, about thirty yea,rs 
ago. Snafts, the deenest of which is more than nine 
hundred feet in deptti, have been allowed to fiU with 
water. 

"The ore is a double culphide of copper and iron. The- 
re is no available record of the amount spipped, but oíd 
workings are said to have been extensive, and the total 
depth of shafts probably exceeds five thousand feet. 

MANY IRON MINES LOCATED 

"Although hematite ore of the first quality outrrops 
in manjy places on thé former coffee- estates on the Sou- 
thern slope of the coast range, it was not until 1861 that 
the first claim was located. Since then more than a 
hundred locations have been located in this range — the 
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Sierra Maestre — both to the east and west of the ^ty of 
Santiago. 

"Of these locations, the most important, and in fact 
the only ones ever worked, are east of the city, (X)vering 
twenty odd miles from the coast. The deposit is not con- 
tinuous, but there aró numerous sepárate deposits, some? 
being very extensive. 

"In order to encourage mining of this ore the Cro\\(H 
of Spain issued on April 17, 1883, a royal decree that 
for twenty years from that date the minmg^» companies 
should be free from all tax on the surface área of all 
claims of iron or combustibles; that ores of all (jla^ses 
should be free from all export taxes; that coal brought iu 
in by mining companies for use in their work shouj be 
free from all import duties; that combustibles should be. 
exempted, as well as iron ore, from the'three per cent 
tax bn raw materials; that mining and metallurgical 
companies should be free from all other import duties: 
that for five years mining companies should be exempt 
from pavnaent of duties on all machinery and materijals 
requirea for working and transporting ores; that vessels. 
entering in ballast and sailingwith ore should pay a duty 
of five (íents per ton navigation dues, and that vessels. 
entering with cargo destined for the mining companies 
should pay $1.30 per ton navigation and port dues ou all 
such cargo, and on the remainder of the cargo as per ge- 
neral tariff. 

"Under this charter the Juragua Iron Company, Limi- 
ted, an American Corporation owned entireiy in the. 
United States, opened mines in Firmeza, built a rail-, 
road twenty miles long from that point to La Cruz, in. 
Santiago Bay, and in 1884 shipped the first cargo of iirou 
ore from Cuba. 
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OUCCESSFÜLLY WORKED 

'*The mÍDes of this (íompany veré éxtensively and suc- 
cessfully worked, and, encouraged by this, in 1888 and 
1889, two other American «orporations, the Spanish- 
Americíin Iron Company aud the Sigua Iron Company, 
purchased mines east of tliose of the Juragua Company, 
and at ont^e bogan developing liiem. 

"The Spanish-AmericcUi Iron Company, incorporated 
nnder the iaws ioQg ago of West Virginia and owned en- 



Havana. — View of the W/iarf. 

tirely by American (Mtizen^, l)uiit a standard gauge rail- 
road from its mines to Daiqniri Bay, aboiit sixteen mi- 
les exjst of the harbor of Santiago d*» Cuba. Here the 
company constructed a steel ore doc'k of 3.000 tons ca- 
pacity, a landing pier, buoys; moorings and other im- 
provements to the extent of §500,000. The work of pre- 
paring this harbor delayed the opening of the mines for 
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shipment, and it was not until May, 1895, that the first 
cargo was shipped. 

"The Sigua Iron Company built a standard gauge rail- 
road nine miles long from its mines to Sigua Bay and 
there constructed a break water a;id a wooden ore dock. 
In 1883-84 they shipped four cargoes, about twelve thou- 
sand tons. 

"Later these mines were closed and during the war 
between Spain and the Cubans the docks, shops, round- 
house, locomotives and buildings of the company at Si- 
gua Bay were entirelv destroyed in engagements bet- 
ween the Spanish and Cubaa forces. 

"The Spanish-American Iron Company and the Jura- 
gua Iron Company remained in operation during the 
entire war between Spain and Cuba, maintained throug- 
hout a strict neutrality and continued shipping ore un- 
til closed by order of the Spanish autorities after the de- 
claration of war between the United States and Spain. 

"The three iron companies mentioned, whi<*.h are the 
only ones that have ever operated mines in the provin- 
ce, represent an investment of American capital of abo- 
ut $8,000,000, and the two still operating have paid in- 
te the Treasury of the United States more than $2.000,- 
000 in import duties on iron ore. 

"Ore outcrops on the side hills and the minmg is in 
the nature of ^uarrying. 

"The foUowing table shows the jproduction of iron ore 
in the province from 1884 to 1897: — 



Year. 


Juragua. S. A. I. Co. Sigua. 


Total 


1884. . . 
1885. . . 
1886... 
1887. . . 
1888... 


23,997 

80,095 

110,880 

94,810 

. . 204,475 


23,997 
80,095 

110,880 
94,810 

204,475 
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Year. 


Juragua. S. A. I. Co. 


Sigua. 


.Total 


1889. . . 


. . 255,406 




• ... 


255,406 


1890. . . 


. . 356,060 






356,060 


1891... 


. . 261,620 






261,620 


1892. . . 


. . 320,859 




. , 


320,859 


1892. . . 


. . 334,341 




12,000 


346,341 


1894. . . 


153,650 






153,650 


1895. . . 


. . 302,050 


74,991 




377,041 


1896. . . 


. . 291,561 


114.110 




405,671 


1897. . . 


. . 246,350 


206,029 




452,559 



Total . . 3.036,314 395,130 12.000 3,443,444 

"The ore is a Bessemer hematite, high in iron and low 
in phosphorus and other impurities. This ore has always 
been shipped to the United States until last year, when 
it found a considerable market in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Germany. 

"Shipments of both companies have been curtailed du- 
ring the last three years by lack of labor. It is hoped 
that under the new order the output wiil be greatly in- 
cre,ased. The price of ore having fallen from $6-50 per 
ton to less than half that amount, it is only possible for 
the companies to produce ore at a paving rate by grea- 
Üy increasing their output. The Spanish-American Iron 
Company has udded two new groups of mines to its hol- 
dings. 

"Several manganese mines in the province, mostly 
west of Santiago de Cuba, have been worked in a desul- 
tory way, and the ore is very high grade. 

"The Penujpo Mining Company, an American coipora- 
tion, has built a brancb of the railroad of Santiago de 
Cuba into its mines, and, although prevented from wor- 
kijig during the Spanish-Cuban war, is now opening its 
mines and preparing to ship extensively. 
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''Copper and lead occur in several píaces in the pro- 
vince, biit until proper transportation fecilities are pro- 
vided it is impossible to say whether those can be wor- 
ked at a profit/* 



Havana. — Ttie crane — La Machina. 



POPULATION 
The result of the official census of 1887 grave the fo" 



Uowing: 



Pinar del Rio 

Havana 

Matanzas 

Santaclara 

Puerto Principe 

Santiago de Cuba.. 
Tonal. 



Fopnlatlon 
225,891 
451,928 
259,578 
354,022 
67,789 
272,371 
1,631,687 



PoptOationofiquar» 
mué 
39,19 
109,93 
79,50 
39,90 
5,46 
20,13 
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It can be seen that the density of populatiou aws gre- 
atest in Havana, being 38.5pg above Matanzas, the next 
highest in this respect. In Santa Clara and Pinar del Rio 
the density is almost identical, being about one half that 
of Matanzas, orone thirdthat of Havana, white the ra- 
tio of deasitvin ,Paerto, Príncipe conipar^ to that ot 
Havana is only 4\, and of Santiago "to Habana 18°(^. 

Of the 1,631,687 inhabitants, í.102.699 were white and 
485.1,99 negroes, 43.111 chinéese, giving a percentage ot 
white of 69,45, and 30,5 of negroes; 

The presant population of the island is estinated at 
1.380.000 inhabitants, aproximately, after dednoting 
about 400.000 people that died during the last insurrec- 
tion.; 

The respective proportion of the sexes to the entire po- 
pulation in 1887 was: Males, 54,7; females, 45.3. Among* 
the non-(^u(-asian races africans and mongolians, it was, 
males, 52.08; females, 47.92. 

In 1887 the proportion of the various classes of the po- 
pulation that could read and write were: of 1.102,689 
whites, 387,314, or 35.1 per cent; of 528,998 negroes 
and chinéese, 62,020, ot 11.7 per cent. 

The following, fron the pen of José de J. Márquez, is 
considered a fairly a(;(;urate statement of the (*riminal 
tendencies of the various classes of the population: 

"From the quarterly synopsis of the penal statitics oí 
the Island of Cuba during the 1884, published in the 
Gaceta of Madrid, it appears that 1,415 individuáis 
are suflfering terms of imprisoment. Of these 508 are ne- 
groes, 108 chinéese, 586 european spaniards^ 180 cu- 
bans, 19 islander^ of Canary, and 14 foreigners. The co- 
lored race is represented by something moré than one 
third, and adding the chinese, these two elements com- 
pose something less than one half of the number oí pri- 
soners. 
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Taking the total population as a basis, it follows ttat 
the í'onvicts are in the proportion of 1.0(5 for every thou- 
sand ialiabitants. 

In relatiou to.tiu» several subdivisioiis, the ratio are 
respe(ít¡vely as follows: Natives whites: Population. 860,- 



Hah ina. — Ordin^mce Djpartment. 

000; convicts, 189-Proportion, one for every 4,777 inha- 
bitants. 

Negroes: Population: 400,000; convicts, 508-Proportion 
one for every 905 inhabitants. 

Foreigners: Population, 10,000; convicts, 508-Propor- 
tion, 1 for every 714 inhabitants. 

Chínese: Population, 30.000; convicts, 108-Proportion, 
1 for every 277. 

European spaniards: Population 140.000, convicts, 605 
-Proportion, 1 for every 231 inhabitants. 
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It foUows tbat there are imprisoned: 3,61 for Chínese; 
4^2 for Europeans, only 0,20 native whites." 



4í ♦ 



The census by provinces in 1887 was as follows; 



Habana 

Matanzas;. 
Pinar del Rio. . ... 
Puerto Príncipe.. . 

Sta. Clara 

Santiago de Cuba. 



InhaUtants 

481,928 
359,578 
225,801 
67,789 
374.122 
273,379 



j0r IriloiBütrw 

56 
42 

15 

2.1' 
20.5 

7.8 



TOWNS OF OVEB 10,000 JNHABITANTS 



Habana 250,000 

Puerto PríiKjipe.... 41,000 

Santiago de Cuba . . 40,000 

Matanzas......;.. 38,000 

Cienfuejios 25,000 

Guanabaraa 23,000 

Cárdenas 20,000 

Sta. Clara 16,000 

Manzanillo 16,000 

Sancti Spíritus. . . . 15,000 

Sagua la Grande. . 12,000 

Güines 11,000 

Trinidad 11,000 

Regla 10,000 

S. Antonio de los 

Baños 10,000 

Remedios 10,000 



Inhabitants 
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FROM 2.000 TO 10,000 INHABITANTS 

HABANA PROVINCE 

Alquizar 2.000 

Bejucal 5.300 

Maríanao 5.500 

Santiago de las Ve- 
gas : 5.000 

Madruga 3.500 

Güira de Mel^ia . . . 2.500 

Jaruco.... . 2.500 

Vereda Nueva 2.000 

S. José de las Lajas. 3.100 

Cano 2.000 

MATANZAS PROVINCE 

Colon 5.900 

Jovellan^s 5.000 

Union de Reyes — 4.100 

Corral Falso 3.200 

Sabanilla 3.000 

Palmillas 2.800 

Bolondron 2.100 

Roque 2.000 

PINAR DEL RIO PROVINCE 



Pinar del Rio 


6.500 


Guanajay 


5.500 


S. Juan y Martínez. 


2 600 


Consolación del Sur 


2.000 
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SANTA CLARA PROVINCE 

Camajuani 4.500 

Caibarien 4.000 

Placetas 4.500 

Esperanza. 4.000 

Palmira 2.800 

Sto. Domingo 2.800 

Abreus 3.000 

Sta. Isabel 2.500 

S. Juan de las Yeras 2.300 

Cartagena 2.000 



PUERTO PRINCIPE PROVINCE 

Nuevitas .7000 

Pto Principe 50.000 

Ciego de Avila 3.000 

Morón 4.000 

Sta. Cruz del Sur. . 2.000 



ÉANTIAGP DE COBA PROVINCE 

Gibara 8.600 

Bayamo 7.800 

Holguin 7.500 

Guantánamo 7.300 

Baracoa 4.900 

Cobre 5.000 

Victoriade las Tunas 4.000 

Alto Songo 2.500 
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RELIGIÓN 

The religión of the country is the Román Catholic and 
the ecclesiastical govemement consists of the Archbisho- 
pric of Santiago de Cuba and Bishopric of Ha vana, the 
two dioceses separated as above. Other rits are also tole- 
rated. 

The Baptits of Havana have a beautiful building in 
Dragones and Zulueta streets where Americans and fo- 
reigners are cordialljr invited. 

The arbishopric oí Santiago de Cuba is divided in 10 
Vicarships and 54 parishes; the Bishopric of Havana is 
divided in 14 vicarships and 154 parishes. 

As a curious thing, Mr. Cabrera relates that no native 
Cuban has ever been Archbishop of Santiago or Bishop 
of Havana, the diocesesof the isiand; that o¿y two nati- 
ves have ever been Canons of the Cathedral of Havana; 
that, in 1871, only two Rectors and three Chaplains in 
the diocese of Havana were Cubans; and that in only 
twenty-two out of one hundred and forty four parishes in 
the same diocese were there Cuban priests of any rank. 
The same writer gives the annual charges oí the isiand 
as $548.694. 

Besides this amount. of course, are the customary or 
voluntary ofterings, amounting in all, to problably a 
much larger sum. 

The church has also had extensive revenues from its 
Own property. 

DUELLDíG IN CUBA 

DuELLiNG is one of the institutions of Cuba. Proba- 
bly with the Spanish forces it will go, as the buU fight 
and the lottery will also go. 
The Havana editors have usually shown willingness to 
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back their opinions by resorting to the code, thoughit is 
not invoked with the same frequency as amoug French 
editors. A few weeks before the Ameriean consuls were 
"withdrawn from the i^land the autouomist government 
was honeycombed withintrigues and then by dissen- 
sions. 

An outcome of this situation was a prospective duel 
between Ferdinaad de Castro, the Civil Governor of the 
. province, and the editor of one of the autonomist news- 
.papers. The town was fullofa rumor one night that 
the meeting had taken place and that one of the princi- 
pal had been wounded. This was untrue, but the reali- 
te was that stern orders and energetic actions on the 
part of Blanco had ptevented the meeting, Sev#ral of 
the Havana editors -and reporters have have records as 
-duellits. One of them has his office ornamented with 
weapons of all kinds, some of them trophies. The indig- 
. nant subsoriber who wants a retraction is given a chan- 
ce among them. 

The Union Club, of Havana, which, without being fast, 
is not slow, has a room which is devoted to arms,'and ta- 
les of practice and prowess there sometimos foreshadow 
the settlement of a difficulty. Fencing is a leadin^ di- 
versión, and facilitíes for pistol practice are notlacking. 
In the rooms of a buiding overlooking the Prado and the 
Central Park several duels have been fought. 

A year or more ago a young man, a member of a well 
Icnown family, was found deadin one of these rooms. In 
his pocket was a letter saying that his purpose was to 
commit suicide and giving directions in regard to vario- 
us persoi^al matters. He had been kiüed in a duel. The 
círcunstances were all know but neither the surviving 
principal ñor any of the seconds was arrested. Itis cus- 
tomary, for each of the principáis to write a letter of this 
kind. Usually its existence does not become know, be- 
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cause a fatal result is a most as rare as in Germán stu- 
dents' duels. 

LARGE DÜEL LITERATURE 



The!re is a local liter^ture of duelling which is much 
read. On the shelves of the Havana book stores can 
usually be found a pamphlet which gives a complete 
acount of duels fought for a period ot years. The com- 
piler is and ardent admirer of the eode. His pamphlet 
gives the ñames of the principáis and se^^^nds, the cause 
of the challenge, and the incidents of the combat. A few 
fetal endings are recorded. 

Quarrels over politics appear to be a common cause ot 
duels. Then there are those "insults unprovoked/* which 
in the United States would be called barroom squabbles. 
In some cases a descreet hint is given that a woman's 
honor has been rashly questioned and atonement made. 
A suggestion is also ocasionally conveyed that a disa- 
greement aróse at the gaming table. This is apt to ha- 
ve been the cause when the principáis were members 
of the Circulo Militar, or Spanish íííilitary Club. For- 
merly higb stákes were played for at this club and the 
officers quarreUed. Some ñames that were well known 
in Havana a decade or two a^o appear in this pamphlet. 

Another handy volume which can be had at the book 
stores is a complete teatrise on arms and duelling. A 
portion of its contents was published in one of the news- 
papers a few years ago. The duellist, this treatise decla- 
res, is a noble and generous type created by the fantasy 
of íegend. As to the actual crossing of weapons Molie- 
res's sage advicé that the art consists in givmg and not 
receiving, is quoted approvingly. It is fiírther declared 
that the two principal reasons which justify the existen- 
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ce of duelling are the forcé of public opinión and the in- 
sufficiency oí the laws to protect individual honor^ 

ADVANTAGE OF THE DUEL 

The duel, the author says. has an iúmense advantage 
in that it gives respectability even to the vanquished. 
Eeflectively, he adds that the code of honor is at times 
as impotent as the penal code. The French writers are 
quoted estensively and aprovingly in laying down the 
conditions nnder which reparation for wounded honor 
may be sought. 

Causes which may be made the ground of a challenge 
are described as the oflfence simple, the offence with in- 
sult, and the offence with blow and wound. The first 
offence is admittely the most dimcult to differentiate. 
The second is easily disposed of because an insult is an 
insult and can be mstinctively apprehended. Regarding 
the blow or the wOund, the rule for determination is the 
wound, the rule for determination is the French maxim 
"Qui touche frappe," "Who touches strikes/* 

Three arms are recognized as leritimate duelling wea- 
pons. They are the sword, the sabré or cutless, and the 
pistol. Most of the Cuban duels were formely fought 
with the sabré or cutlass. and the pistol. Most of the 
ground that, while the cut and the contusión from it dis- 
figured, it did not make a serious wound. The skiU re- 
5[uired for its proper handling is also cited as a point in 
its favor, while its superiority over the sword in several 
respects is pointed out. Nevertheless, in recent years, 
the sword has come to be a popular weapon for duelüíijg, 
and the Ha vana fencing schools encourage it. The pis- 
tol is also employed in Cuban duels. 
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EDUCATION 

The Cuban Municipalities pay for the maintenance of 
public schools, but havé exercised no control over them, 
the Government having entire charge of their aflEstirs, 
It has appointed niunicipal and provincial boards of edu- 
¿atíon and inspe0Íors ot schools. 

According to the censns of 1877 there were a total of 
1,001 pubho and prívate schools on the island, or one for 
each 1.520 of population. The census ot 1887 reports 
775 public and 300 prívate schools or one for each 1,517 
ínhaDitants. In 1893 it was officially stated that there 
were 843 public schools making an average of one school 
for every 1800 persons. They were said to be distribu- 
ted over the different provinces as foUows. 

PROVINCE NÜMBER OF SCHOOLS 



Habana 


209 


Pinar del Rio 


137 


Santiago de Cuba. . . 


118 


Matanzas 


148 


Santa Clara 


195 


Puerto Príncipe 


36 



Total.... 843 

The annual official report of education on the island 
published in 1895 for the previous fiscal year, gave the 
total number of j)ublic schools as 910, or about one for 
every 1800 inhabitants. The number of prívate schools 
was gi ven 766, making á total of 1676 ofboth public 
and prívate institutions. These were divided as regards 
the cnaracter of their attendance into 713 for boys, 662 
for girls and 301 for both races. The attendance repor- 
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ted was: Boys, 35,291; girls, 29,705 total, 64,996, or 
aproximately one pupil only for each 25 inhabitants, of 
the attendance, 36,747 were credited to the public and 
28,249 to the prívate schools. 
The expenses of the public schools were as follows: 

Salaries 472,837-88 

Materials 113.637-01 

Rentáis 150.256-90 



Total $736.764-79 

The education law required the establishment and 
maintenance of 1.870 tulffledged public schools, instead 
of the 449 which now exists. 

In each province there is an Academic institute for 
boys — Instituto de Segunda Enseñanza — in which the 
ordinary course of study is five years, which must be 
taken. and a degree secured, before the student can en- 
ter the University at Havana. In 1894 there was a total 
attendance of 3,315, at all of these institutes. 

There are also located at Havana, the following higher 
educational institutions: the Technical College (Escuela 
Profesional) which in 1894 had an attendance of 42; 
Saint Alenxander School of Fine Arts, with an attendan- 
ce of 375. and the School for Teachers or Normal CoUe- 
894 had an attendance of 17 males and 
rhese higher schools are entirely suppor- 
d municipal taxation. 
ty of Havana, with a famous reputation, 
a attendance offrom 1.300 to 1.400 stu- 
eses some heavy endowments and has a 
a llow^ance from the government of the 
this was $137.000. A few years earlier 
mch larger, so that the annualrevenues of 
exceeded the expenditures $100.000. 
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RAILBOADS 



The principal railway companies of Cuba, aggregate 
aproximately 1879 kilometers of track, as follows: 



Ferro Carriles Uaidos 


390 


kilometers 


Empresa de Cárdenas y Júcaro 
Id. del F. C. de Matanzas 


345 


99 


292 


9) 


The Western Railroad 


166 


55 


Ferro Carril de Sagua 


134 


J5 


„ „ Cienfuegos y Sta. Clara 


100 


5> 




, ^ „ de Caibarién 


90 


95 




r ' ■,, Pto. Príncipe y Nuevitas 


73 


5> 




„ „ de Júcaro á Morón 


64 


59 




„ „ Santiago de Cuba á Mayi 


1 52 


55 




„ „ Tunas á Sanoti-Spíritus 


39 


55 




, „ Gibara á Holguin 


32 


95 




„ „ de Guantanamo 


32 


99 




„ . „ Urbano de la Habana 


28 


55 




,, „ San Cayetano á Vinales 


24 


95 


Marianao R. R. Co.' 


18 


95 


Ferrocarril del Cobre 


10 


55 


Total. . . . 1.879 


kilometers 



The general railway system of the island commences 
in the east at the Oity of Sta. Clara and terminates in 
the west at the city of Pinar del Rio, the centre of the 
system, and its great objective point being Havana. 

The existing roads are all of standard gauge, 4 feet 
8^ inííhes, the methods of construction fbllowed 
are in accordance with both the American and En^lish 
svstems, — in the former the rail being spiked direc- 
tly to the ties, and in the latter, the rails being laid in 
iron chams and held in position by means of wooden 
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wedges — some companies have foUowed both methods of 
constructions — the roads are well ballasted with stone, 
and some heaby steelrails, weighing from sixty to eighty 
pounds per yard have been used; but generally speaking 
the tr^cks are of light weight. , , , 

The ]^Iliiig stock of the várious cotnpaníes has cbnsis- 
ted principal! V of the American type of locomotives and 
cars, neither being as large ñor as heavy as those used 
on the American roads. 

Owing to the excessive tariff on all railroad material, 
especjally rolling stock, it will be found that none of the 



The Ursulinas Convent, 

Sines have a surplus of the latter, and the universal ten- 
lency han been to use locomotives and cars until they 
actually fall to pieces. 
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Some of the roads, (the F. C. Unidos especially) have 
well equipped shops. The roads in the central and wes- 
tern part of thé island use coal buming locomótives; in 
the eastern portion, wood burners. Some of the smaller 
and prívate roads are owned by american, but the ma- 
jority of the companies are controlled by English and 
Spanish capitalist. 

The United Railway has considerable English and Ger- 
mán capital investeaínit. The next in importance, tlje 
Western Railway Company is owned entirely by En- 
glish capitalists, who have make important extensionjs. 

The prmcipal railways branches are as follows: 

Havana to Batabano, by the United Railways Com- 
pany. 

Havana — Guanajay Line, United Railways Company. 

Habana to La Union „ „ „ 

Matanzas, Via Empalme and Güines, to Havana „ 

Havana, Matanzas, and Jovellanos 

Havana to Pinar del Rio. Western Railroad. 

Marianao Railroad. 

Regla and Guanabacoa Railroad — 2^2 niiles long 

Matanzas Railroad, Matanzas to Cumanayagua. 

Navajas — Jagüey Branch of the Matanzas Jfciilroad. 

Cárdenas and Júcaro Railroad — Cárdenas, — Sto. Do- 
mingo — Sta. Clara. 

Montalvo Line, Cárdenas Jucaro R. R. 

Aguada Line, ,, „ „ 

Recreo to Itabo, „ „ „ 

Artemisal Nuevo to Macagua. 

Cienfuegos to Santa Clara. 

Concha to Cruces— Sagua la Grande R. R. 

Encrucijada Line 

S. Cayetano and Vinales R. R. 

Trinidad R. R. 

Las Tunas R. R. from Zaza to Valle. 
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Caibarien to Placetas. 

Zaza Railway. 

Jiicaro-Morón Railway. 

Puerto Principe to Nuevitas. 

Guantánamo Railroad. 

Gibara-ffol^in Railroad. 

Santiago Railroad. , 

The terminus of the United, R. R. oí\Havana is at oüe 
of the ferries in Regla on the dpposite side of the harbór 
of flavana, where there is a good station of stone and 
iron, with large warehouse; the station of the Western 
R. R. at flavana, known as Cristina is situated on the 
Calza4a of Cristina. 

ROADS. 

There are a number of good roads in Cuba. In a ge- 
neral way it should be said that the country roads in tne 
provinces of Pinar del Rio, Havana and Matanzas are the 
test on the island, while, as progréss is made eastward, 
they continué to grow worse, until Pto. Príncipe apd 
Santiago de Cuba are reached, where, it might be said, 
none exist outside the inmediato vicinity of the towns. 
The more extensive roads in Cuba.are as foUows: 
The Western Calzada, extending wéstward to Guana- 
jay, and from there known as the Southwestern Calza- 
da to Pinar dql Rio, is.one of the most important, and 
ofthe greatest length * qf any, aproximately 100 miles, 
From Hayana to San Cristóbal, about sixty miles, it is 
a fine, hard road, but from the latter place to Pinar del 
Rio it is in a very poor condition. A Calzada^ which is 
virtually an extensión of the above, running wéstward 
from Pinar del Rio to Colon, a distance of fifteen miles, 
is in a very superior condition, and runs through a na- 
turally rich and productivo district; 
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The southern Calzada, officially described as running 
from Havana to Bejucal, fifteen miles, is believed by the 
writer to extend entirely across the island to Batabanó, 
something over thirty miles. 

The Southeastern Calzada, running from Havana to 
Güines, a distance of thirty miles, is also in good condi- 
tion for that distance. 

The Calzada running eas tward from Havana, about 
fifteen, to Santa María del Rosario, is well improved bet- 



Havana. — Belén Convent. 

ween these two points, but the eastward extensión to 
Matanzas is considered, during the rainy season, one of 
the worst of the important roads of the island. 

The calzada which connects Guanabaooa with the local 
system of streets about Havana, passing through Luya- 
nó and Jesús del Monte is in good condition between 
these points. 
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The calzada from La Canoa to Niiñez, twenty six mi- 
les, is in good condítion for the entire distance. 

The Camino Central (Central Road) that extensivo 
continuous highway extending lengthwise through the 
centre of Cuba frojn Havana to Stgo. de Cuba, which, 
with its radiating branches, is not a calzada at all ex- 
cept to a very limited extent at infrequent intervals in 
the vicinity of the larger towns. 

In all Cuba there is but a total of 250 miles of impro- 
ved highway, near all of which is in the province of 
Havana, Pinar del Rio coming next. The province of 
Santiago de Cuba has less than six miles ot improved 
roads, and Puerto Príncipe and Santa Clara even less. 
During the last thirty years only 84 miles of surfaced 
roads have been built on the entire island. 

TELEGRAPH LINES 

The total extensión of the telegraphic lines in Cuba 
give a total of 2.300 miles, upon which are located 153 
offices, handling about 400.000 public messages annua- 
lly. The entire system has been controUed and owned 
by the govemment, and has always been operated under 
the strictest censorship, especially during the past few 
years, the telegraph being considered an adjunct to the 
military government. The lines have of late been greatly 
extended by the authorities. 

OCEAN CABLES 

Accordi'ng to official records, there are four cables li- 
nes connected with Cuba: the International Ocean Tele- 
graph Company has a cable from Havana to Florida: the 
Cuban-Submarme Compan v has a cable connecting Ha- 
vana with Santiago de Cuba and Cienfuegos: the West 
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India and Panamá Company has a cable connecting Ha- 
vana with Stgo. de Cuba, Jamaica, Puerto Rico, the Le- 
sser AntíUes and the. Isthmus of Panamá; and theCom- 
pagnie Francaise de Cables Sous Marins has a Une co- 
nnecting with Santiago de Cuba, Haití, Santo Domingo, 
Venezuela and Brazil. 

TELEPHONES 

The telephone has been in general use in Havana and 
vicinity for many years, as well as in some of the othef 
large cities of the island. In Havana, a léase to to a prí- 
vate company, the Red Telefónica de la Habana, has 
been in forcé for several years. During the past few 
months, as a matter of military, quite'an extensive long 
distance system has been installed in connection with 
the telegraph system. 

General Order No. 3. 

Havana, December 30, 1898. 

1. All telegraph and telephone lines, including all 
accessories thereto, recently the property of the Spanish 
Government in Cuba, are hereby declared, until lurther 
orders, to be United States military lines, and in confor- 
mity with 'paragraph 1537 Army Regulations, fall un- 
der the Chief Signal Officer for maintenauíie and opera- 
tion. 

2. All fneans of communication by telegraph, tele- 
phone, etc., in the División of Cuba, will be established 
and maintained by the Signal Corps, under the directión 
of the Chief Signal Officer of the División. The Chief 
Signal Offiííers of each Army Corps or Department will 
atonce fiímish the Chief Signal Officer oí the División 
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with a map and description ofthe lines or sjrstem now 
under his control. Any changes will be at once reportad. 

3. Line receipts accming from the oneration of tele- 
graph andtelepnone lines, will be used íot the operation, 
repair and maintenance thereof in the División of Cuba, 
and will be fegularly accx)unted for in the same manner 
as line. receipts. of military teleg'raph Unes in the United 
Stated.' 

4. New lines necessary for military purposses, will 
be constructed only on the authority of the Comman- 
ding General of the División. An ac(*/Urate history of all 
such lines will be kept, so that they may be easify iden- 
tifled as the property of the United States. 

5. The tarift rates for the transmission of messages 
will be twenty cents for ten words or less, the address 
and signature to be included. All words in excess of ten 
will be charged for at a rate of two ceüts per word. No 
message will be transmitted for a less charge than twen- 
ty cents. 

6. This order will take effect January 1, 1899. 
By Command of Major General Brooke. 

L. W. V. KENNON, 

Assistant Adjutant General. 

BANKING 

The banking facilities of Cuba, have been insufficient 
there having been but three chartered banking institu- 
tions in all Cuba, the headquarters of these beine at Jíá- 
vana with branches in the principal cities. Tne best 
known of these is the Banco Español (Spanish Bank) 
which had the sale right of issuing notes for public cir- 
culation. The others, the Banco de Comercio, which used 
to control the main railway system oftheisland, the 
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Ferro Carriles Unidos; and ihe North American Trus Co. 
with offices at Cuba 27, is the best known ot ali. 

In ail the island there is not a single bank in which 
money can be placed at interest, ñor a saving bank, 
with the exception of the North American Trust Co. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 

The various provinces are divided into judicial dis- 
tricts as foUows: 

PINAR DEL RIO 

DistrictB. Fopulation. 

Guanajay 59.348 

Guane 66.393 

Pinar del Rio 70.565 

San Cristóbal 44.700 

HAVANA 

Bejucal 43.709 

Guanabacoa 32.344 

Güines 45.577 

Habana 213.577 

Jaruco 38.403 

Marianao 7.352 

S. Ant° de los Baños ^.961 

MATANZAS 

Alfonso Xn 33.887 

Cárdenas 53.852 

Colon 79.390 

Matanzas 86.249 

SANTA CLARA 

Cienfuegos 72.187 
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S. J. de los Remedios 75.358 
Sagua la Grande. . 79.126 

* PUERTO PRINCIPE 

Morón 57.620 

Pto Principe . . 66.457 

SANTIAGO DE CUBA 

Baracoa. 18.057 

Guantánamo 30.044 

Holguin 58.900 

Manzanillo 25.735 

Santiago de Cuba. . 62600 

It will be noted that each of the districts bears the 
ñame of the most important municipality therein. 



'^EW TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS OF THE 



iUBAN REPUBLIC 



Article 1. — The Republic of Cuba comprises the terri- 
tory occupied by the Island of Cuba from Cape San An- 
tonio to Point Maisi, and the adjacent islands and 
keys. 

Art. II. — This térritory shall be divided into four por- 
tion or estates, which will be called, Oriente, Camaguey, 
Las Villas or Cubanacán and Occidente. 

Art. III. — ^The estáte of Oriente includes the térritory 
from Point Maisi to the port of Manatí and the river of 
Jobabo in all íts course. 

Art. IV. — The state of Camaguey includes all the té- 
rritory from the boundary of Oriente to the Une which 
starts in the North from Laguna Blanca through the Es- 
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teros to Morón, passing by Ciego de Avila, foliows the 
military trocha of el Jú(5aro in the southern coast, it be- 
ing understood that the towns of Morón and Ciego de 
Avila belong to this state. 

Art. V. — The estáte of Las Villas has for boundary on 
the east, Camagiiey, on tlie west the river Palmas, Pal- 



Havana. — Ingles of the Mercedes. 

millas, Santa Rosa, the íTanábana river, and the bay oí 
Cochinos. 
Art. VI. — The estáte of Occidente borders on that of 
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Las Villas, extendiag to the west to Cape Sa4i Antonio. 

Art. VII. — ^The islands and adjacenth keys will form 
part of the states to which they geograplically. belon^. 

Art. VIIL— The state of Oriente will fce divided into 
ten districts, which shall be as follows; Baracoa, Guan- 
lánamo, Sagua ae Tánamo, Mayaría Santiago, Jiguaní, 
iTolgnin, Manzanillo, Bayamo and Tnnas. 

Camagüey compríses two; the eastern and the western 
districts. 

Las villas comprises seven, Sacnti-Spiritus; Trinidad, 
Remedios, Santa Clara, Sa^ua, Cienfuegos and Colon. 

That of Occidente compríses sixteen: Cárdenas, Matan- 
zas, Union, Jaruco, Güines, Santa Maria del Rosario, 
Guanábacoa, JTabana, Santiago de las Vegas, Bejucal, 
San Antonio, Guanajay, San Cristóbal, Babia ^oñda. 
Pinar del Rio and Mái^tüa. 

Art. IX.— -Each of these districts will be divided into 
prefectures, and these in their tum into as many sub- 
prefectures as may be considered necessary. 

Art. X. — For the vigilance of the caast there will be 
inspectors and watchmen appointed in each estáte, accor- 
ding to the extent of the coasts and the number of ports, 
bays, gulfs and salt works that there may be. 

Art. XI— On establishing limits of the districts and 
prefectures, the direction of the coasts, rivers and other 
natural .bpundaries shall be kept in mind. 

" . DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

Cattle raising has been an importánt industry in Cuba 
but has never been developed to the extent which natu- 
ral conditions would seem to warrant, for the island is 
well Avatered, the central and western provinces espe- 
cially so. 

As a result of wars, this industry has disappeared, the 
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following table showin^ the number of domestic animáis 
in various provinces ot Cuba in 1891, acííording to offi- 
cial statistics: 

Prtviices Horses Mvles Catties PIgs Steep 



Jíabana 91.172 9.414 336.141 106.716 19.250 

Matanzas 89.504 7.800 289.786 34.124 17.611 

Pinar del Rio.... 83:069 7.807 312.875 111.429 9.508 
Puerto Príncipe.. 42.213 1.437 362.250 109.880 2.013 

Sta. Clara 121.354 6.989 739.695 132.619 16.670 

Santiago de Cuba 104.104 9.862 445.021 75.426 12.433 

Total 531.416 43.309 2.485J68 570.194 78.484 

Practically all of these animáis have disappeared, and 
consócuently the pasture? of the island must be re- 
peopled. 

SÜGAR INDUSTRY 

The cultivati m of sufi:ar in Cuba begun in 1530, the 
growth of the industry oeing very si )w, the total pro- 
duce reaching only 28.500 -gross tons a year at the end 
of the last centnry. 

Sin(*/e then, however, Cuba's produt5t4on of raw sugar 
has expandí d rapidly. In 1823, the total product was 
75.000 tons; in 1848, or fifty years ago, it had risen to 
225,000 tons; and in 1894, the last olear year béfore the 
insurrection, it reached the enormous total of 1.054,214 
tons. It may therefore be assumed that under condi- 
tions it would have been at least 1.100,000 tons during 
the present year, or more than one-third and less than 
one-half of the world's entire present anual output of su- 
gar. Seventy years ago, the valúe of improved sugar cañe 
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land was from $80 to $] 00 per acre, at present it is from 
$35 to $40, 

Then, the largest plantation produced an average of 
350 tons of sugar per year. Now they produce as high 
as 18.000 tons in a seasoa. Then a large plantation con- 
siste! of about 1.650 acres of land, the total valué of 
which, induding land, buildings, machinery, negroes, 
etc, was about $470,000, the annual gross revenues $60.- 
500, and the expenses of operating $30.000, leaving a 
net income of $30.500. The price of sugar was then about 
7 cjents a pound, and rum and molasses brought h¡gh 
prices. 

The modern plantation contains about 25.000 acres 
of land, it has thirty five miles ot railroad, andaré equi- 
ppedtwith the most modern machinery. The valué of the 
mvestment is $2.000,000; the total annual gross revenue 
is aproximately $1.000,000, leaving a net anual profit 
of aoout $200.000 this has been accomplished on sugar 
selling at about 3 i cents per pound, with rum and mo- 
lasrses sold at much lower pnces. 

The investments per acre, and results there from on 
sugar plantations, taking one acre as a unit for compa- 
rison, is as follows: 

1823 1853 1894 



Investment per acre... . $285,00 $311,00 $80,00 

Gross income 36,67 63,34 40,00 

Operating expense 18,18 45,89 ' 32,00 

Net income. . , . . ; 18,45 17,45 8,00 

The net percentage earned on total investment in 
1823 was 6.4 per cent; in 1853, when the price of sugar 
was 5^2 cents, 6.5 per cent; in 1894, 10 per cent. Impro- 
yements in machinery, so far as net results are concer- 
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the prodiíct. 

Fifty years ago the total numbér of sugar plantations 
was at least 1750; the total number ia 1894 less than 
500. In 1853 the world's total production of cañe sugar 
was 1.200.000 tons; last year, it was 2.524.000 tons.. 

Mr. Alexander Gollan, late British cónsul-general at 
ííavána in a recent report gives an interesting account 
óf the sugar industry in Cuba as follows: 

*'Cuba in normal times may be said to be one of the 
most favored coüntries of the world for the economic 
production of sugar. The present condition ofaffairs 
greatlyburdensthesugarjndustry,owingto the neccesity 
for protecting the estates, the loss of cañe through incen- 
diary fires, and the difficulty at £^11 times, of gfe'tting 
enough hauled to the works to use them at their luUca- 
pacity. 

Undernormal conditions, the contrast between the Cu- 
ban mdustry and that of the West Indian Islands, or 
any American sugar-producing country, is remarkable. 
The total sugar crop of any other island is equal only 
to the output of three or four of the largest cuban ma- 
nufactories, aiid with tlie exceptionof Demerara, all other 
re coüntries show considerable iníeriority toCuba in me- 
thóds of manufacture, and in the class of machinery in 
use. ' 

The neglect of the other West Indian planters tb ad- 
vance with the times is the main cause of this lack of 
prosperity at the present moment; of the other cañe su- 
gar of the world, Java is the bnly one that comes within 
SOpercent of the'amount of sugar produced annuaily 
in Cuba in normal times, and Java and the íTaiv^ái Is- 
lands are tlie only onés wlíich are generally advánced 
in the process of manufacture. 

Un til a very recent date the manufacture of sugar and 
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the growing of cañe in Cuba were extremely profitable 
undertakings, and the reasons for their prosperity may 
be sjtated as: 

Ist. The excellence of the climate and the fertility of 
the soil,Vhich allow of large crops and good cañe. The 
rainfall, about 50 inches, is so distributed that irrigation 
is not necessary, thbugh it would, in many cases, be 
advisable. 

2d. The great movement toward the centralization 
of the estates which took place i^ the early eighties; 
planters having nnderstood the valué of large sugar 
houses, and overeóme their diflPiculties in this way. 

3d. The proximity of the United States, affording, 
as it does, a «^ash market for the sugar. 

It is a matter of surprise to many with experience in 
other sugar-producing countries, that, even witli the 
above advantages, the cuban sugar crop should have rea- 
ched the great amount of 1.000.000 tons; for, while else- 
where the sugar industry is fostered by bounties, as in 
Europe and the United States, or by special treaty with 
the country where the sugar is sold, as in the Jíáwai Is- 
lands, in Cuba the growth of production is hindered by 
direct taxation, and bv enormous duties on the want of 
ordinary roads and bridges is severely felt at times. Fur- 
ther, the freight charjged on railroads and coasting stea- 
mers is excessively higli. 

"The Cuban grinding season lasts from about Decem- 
ber Ist until the spring rains begin, May 15th. During 
this time very little ram falis, and the crop may be ha- 
rvested without damaging the roots of the cañe a very 
important consideration, where land wiil continué to 
yield weli for from eight to twentv-five years whithout 
replanting. The crops vary from 40.000 to 120.000 arro- 
bas per caballería, or from 12 to 50 tons per acre, and 
the cañe contains from 13 per cant sugar in December, 
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xip to 18 per cent, in Marcli and April. The manufectu- 
íer s aim is therefore to began as late as possible in . or- 
der to profit by tbe refining of the cañe. Very little ma- 
nare bas been tried yet, in a few places only is there 
any well conducted deaning of tbe fíelds of cañe in the 
dead season, or proper ploughing before planting. Oíd 
wooden ploughs prevail in many.districts. No irrigation 
-works 01 any account exist, and no triáis of any scienti- 
fic valué heve yet been made to determine the kind of 
<?ane best suited to tbe soil and climate. In fact the na- 
tural agricultural ad\antages of the country have been 
relied on up to now, and have been found sufficient to 
insure large profits, most of the cañe is transported to 
the sugar houses by narrow-gauge roads built for tbis 
purpose, and are often from ten to forty miles in extent 
and connecting with the main Unes." 

"Tlie cost ot producing sugar in Cuba may be said to 
be an unknown qtiantity in respect to the great bulk 
of the estates, owing to their lack of commercial organi- 
zation, but it can be said tijat a great many can make 
sugar of 96 degrees for about 2 l^ cents per pound at the 
sugar house, and that few can do it for less. Tlie great 
fectors in the cost of production in any sugar house are: 

1 — Cost and quality of cañe or valué of sugar in the 
cañe. 

2 — ^Daily capacity of sugar house. 

3 — ^Price of labor and method of manufacture. 

The cañe in Cuba is paid for in a certain percentage 
on its weight of first sugar, or the cask valué of tbis 
sugar at tbe time of delivery of the cañe. Tbis is a very 
equable and scientific arrangement, and compares favo- 
rably with any tliing in vogue elsewhere, even in beet- 
sugar countries. The amount of sugar varíes /rom/our 
to six arrobas per 100 arrobas of cañe, an arroba being 
equal to 25 pounds. 
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In respect to daily capacity, the Cuban sugar houses 
are in advance of those in any other country, many can 
grind 1000 tons of cañe in twenty-four hours, and not 
a few can do more than this. Tbere are a few places 
in France and Belguim, known as Usines Centrales, 
where the juice is conveyed by a system of pipes from 
small juice stations to a central establishment, which 
equal ór excell the Cuban bouses in capacity, but else- 
wliere there are none too large. 

The cost of labor in Cuba is not high. An ordinary 
laboring band earns from $12 to $20 per month, accor- 
din^ to the season of the work, and is ted and lodged 
besides." 

"The methods ot manufacture in Cuban sugar houseff 
are good as regards the kind of machinery nsed. Inmen- 
se sums bave been spent in the last ten years in this 
direction. Tue milis, evaporators, vacuum pans, and 
centrifugáis are usuaíly first-class, but the general inter- 
nal management of the sugar houses leaves much to be 
desired, except in a few instances. A good deál of sugar 
is usuaíly lost bv crude metliods, and in very few places 
is there exercised that chemical control which has brou- 
ght the best of the sugar houses to their present state 
of perfection. 

Considerable advances will doubtless be made in time 
in the control of the sugar houses and the growing of 
cañe, and witli good administration it is likely that Cu- 
ba will soon again become the largest cañe sugar prodü- 
cing country in the world." 
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'J*0 B ACCO ^ 

Tobacco cultivatiou in Cuba has always bften ír^e from 
the difficulties of scarcity of labor, being more favorably 
situated on that respect thau sugar cultivatioa. 

The superior qualitíes of tobáceo comesfrom the Vuel- 
ta Abajo district, whicli covsrs all of the proviace óf Pi- 
nar del fiio and the w^stern ^rtioa of the province of 
Havana. All that is grown east of this section is kaown 
by the general term Vuelta Arriba tobáceo. 



Havana. — Villa7iueva Station. 

Sometimes, the leaf is found stronger and largerin the 
eastern than in the Western portions of ihe island, but 
it is lacking in the delicai^y of flavor and aroma ofthe 
Vuelta Abajo tobáceo. 

On an average, 80,000 persons are engaged in tobáceo 
cultivation; a single aere of land here produces as high 
aBÜ©;O0O iíofth of-tobffccd. 
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Mr. GoUan, Britisli cónsul at Havana, writes as fo- 
Ilóvs on toíbacob ctiltivBtron: 

«Pinar del Rio, the western province of Cuba, given 
up almost entirely to the cultivation of tobáceo. The 
^ plantations are scattered about in all directions, gene- 
rally a mile or two apart. Tney consist of a number of 
small fields (vegas) of about ten acres ^each, selected 
wberever the land is rich. The rest of the land is enti- 
rely uncultivated. The. tobáceo seed is planted about 
ten pounds being used per acre. 

In October and November the youn^ plants, wben 
about three inches bigh, are beddod out in the tobacxx) 
fields in furrows two feet apart. During the three mon- 
ths the plants take to reach their full size the greatest 
care is takén óf thefti. EaehvplaBtis confiteptly; exami- 
ned, the green tobáceo caterpillars killed and the furrows 
kept pertectly olean with the plough. When the plant 
has grown its big leaves, generally about ten in num- 
ber, all the small leaves are picked oft the stalk, and on 
reaching its full height, the liead of the plant is also pi- 
cked off. This allows the leaves to expand and spread 
out iu the siin. Tíie female plant gives the best leaves 
for capan (the outside wrapper of a cigar) as the leaves. 
are larger and stronger. The cx)lor of the leaf is bright 
green until ready for picking, when itbegins toturn 
yellow and spatrx . Tney are then gathered by cutting 
the stalk in sucfí a manner that two leaves remain on 
each piece óf statk. ^ne leaves are then strung over 
thin poles in the dr\ ing houses, one leat each side of the 
pole, and left to dry atout five weeks. The drying hou- 
ses are large, airy barns, thatched with palm leaves,. 
the inside being arranged with rows of poles one above 
another. On being taken down the leaves are put toge- 
ther in bundles of about 100 leaves, which aremade m- 
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to bales ot usually 80 bundles and wrapped up in palm 
leaves. 

Tbe leaves are th en ready forsaleand are taken in tbis 
state to tbe string rooms óf the cigar manufactories of 
Havana, or for exportation. 

TOTAL EXPORT OF LEAF TOBACCO 

• • ' í . ■. 

Year Bales of 100 pounds eacb 

.186^ 178.000 

.1890/ 194.000 

Í891 205.00Ó 

1892 240.000 

1893 227.865. 

1894 232.994 

1895 298.733 

1896 152.936 ' 

Tbe averáge tobáceo crop in tbis island is estimated 
to yield. 

. Pinar del Rió. 260.000 bales ' 

Habana (partido) ; . . 20.000 „ 

Vuelta Arriba 280.000 „ 

Total 560,000 bales 

CÜSTOMS TARIFF. 

Tbe new customs tariff for the island of Cuba are as 
foUows. 

ON THE FREE LIST. 

Trees, plants and moss, in a natural or fresh state; 
natural manures; national products retumings from fo- 
.reign exhibitions; carriagesi trained animal, portable 
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theatres, panoramas, wax figures ^nd other similar ob; 
jects tor public entertainment, imported temporarily- 
receptácles exported from Cuba with fíuits, sugar, honey 
and branJy, and relmported empty; speoimens and co- 
¡liections of mineralogy, botany and zoology; used filrni- 
ture of persDns coming to settie in the island; samples 
of felt, wail paper, tissues and trimtnin^s in small pie- 
<:es; archacological and numismitiíal objec.ts for puolic. 



Havana. — Baluarte Punta. 



museums, academies, and scientific and artistic corpo- 
rations; works of fine art acquired by the j^overnment 
academies or other official córporations, and mtended for 
museums, galleries or art schools; gold in bars, powder 
or coined; national silver or bronze coins; wearing appa- 
rel, toilet objects and articles for personal use; bed and 
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table Unen, books, portable tools and instruments, thea- 
trical costumes, jewels, and table services bearing evi- 
dent trace of háving been used, iraported by t?|iyeUers 
in their luggage in quantities proportionate to their 
class, profession and position; stone, unwronght, for pa- 
ving purposes; ploughs, hoes, hatchets, machetes, cañe 
knives, <f c, for agricultural purposes, and other agricul- 
tura! implements, not machinery; quinine; hemp, flax 
and ramie, raw, hackled or tow; abacá, heniquen, pita, ' 
jute and other vegetable fibres, raw, hackled or tow; 
spun jute; books, maps and scieútific iusti^uments for 
the use of schools; coal and coke; mineral, carbonatad or 
seltzer waters, root beer, ginger ale and other similar 
nonalcoholical beverages. 

These are export. rates of duty: — Cigarettes in boxes, 
per 1,000, 90 cents; tobáceo, cut, 100 kilos, ^3.75; other, 
$6.30; cigars, thousa^d, 45 cepjs; in the leaf or fiUed to- 
báceo, harvested in the province of Santiago de "Cuba 
and exported through the custom houses of Santiago, 
Gibara or Manzanillo, 100 kilos, $2.20; tobáceo in the 
leaf for cigar wrappers shall be liable to the duty levia- 
ble on tobaccD in tne leaf, with a surtax of 100 per cent. 

DUTIES ON ALIMENTARY SUBSTANCES. 

These are the duties on alimentary substances:-When 
articles are so Id by weight, net weight of 100 kilógrams 
is to be understood, except when otherwise indicated or 
by "g. w." (gross weight): — 

Poultry and small game. Uve or dead, per kilo, 8 
cents; b&ef, briae or salt, $2.80; pork, $2.80; lard, $2.80; 
tallow, $2; baC'On, $4: ham, $5.50; jerked beef, $3.96; 
beef, canned, $5; beef, fresh, $4.50; rautton, fresh, $4.50; 

fork, fresh, $4; butter, $7; cheese, $5; condensed milk. 
O per cent ad valorem; salt cod and stock fish, 100 ki- 
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los, $2, herring, pickled, Jl; mackerel, pickled, $2, sal- 
món, Canned, $5; eggs, ¿5. 

Ribe, husked or not, $1.50; wheat, 60 cents; corn, 30» 
cents; potatoes, 50 c^ents; rye, 40 cents; barley, 50 cents; 
oats,'40 cents; wheat flour, $1.50; rice flour, $2; corn, 
flour, 50 cents; oat flour, $1.20; beans, $1.10. 

Machinery and apparatus for making sugar and bran- 
dy, g. w., 100 kilos, 10 per cent ad valorem; agricultu- 
ra! machinery and apparatus, g. w., 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem; steam motors, stationary, g. w., 20 per cent ad 
valorem,' marine engines, steam pumps, hydráulic, pe- 
troleum, gas and hot or compressed air motors, g. w.„ 
20 per cent ad valorem; sheeit iron boilers, g. w„ 20 per 
cent ad valorem; tubular boilers, g. w., 20 per cent ad¿ 
valofem. 

Horses and mares above the standard height, $10; all 
others, $5; mules, $5; asses, $5; oxen, $1; cows, $1; bu- 
Uocks, calves and heifers, $1; pigs, $1; sheep, goats and 
animáis not specifically mentioned, $1. 

MISCELLANOÜS ARTICLES. 

Petroleum and other mineral oils, refined, &c., 100 ki- 
los, g. w., $4.66; bricks of clay, not glazed, for building 
purposes, furnaces, <fec.; articles of fire clay, g. w. 100 ki- 
los, 30 cents; roofing tiles of clay, not glazed, per square 
(10 by 10 feet), $1.50; books, bound or unbound, and 
other printed matter, 100 kilos, $7.25; pianos, each, 40 
per cent ad valorem; watches and cIocks, each, 40 per 
cent ad valorem; sewing machines, g. w., 100 kilos, 20 
per cent ad valorem; wagons and carts, g. w., 100 kilos, 
40 per cent ad valorem; alcohol and brandy, hectol, $5; 
liquors, cogaac and other compound spirits in casks, hec- 
tol, $10; in bottles or flasks, $15; whiskeys in cAsks, hec- 
tol, $5; sparkling wines, liter, ten cents; malt liquor in 

6 
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casks, hectoL, $1.65; in bottles, $1.83; coffee, in bean or 
ground, 100 kilos $12.15; (íocoa, 100 kilos, $2.25; tobáceo, 
in cakes, so called breva or in carrots, 100 kilos, $10.50; 
in powder or sniiff, per pound, 12 cents; leaf tobac-co, 
stemmed or unstemmed, whether wrapper or filler, per 
pound, $5; cigars, cigarettes, cheroots of all kinds, per 
pound, $4.50 and 25 per cent ad valorem; paper cigars, 
cigarettes, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton, unbleaíjhed, half bleached'ordyed in the piece 
kilog., 8 cents, bleached, printed or manufactured with 
djed yarns, kilog., 20 cents; undershirts and drawers of 
simple finish or rough sewing, kilog., 70 cents; under- 
shirts and drawers of double sewing or fine finish, kilo^., 
$0 cents; stockings, socks, gloves and other small arti- 
cíes of simple finish or rough sewing, kilog., 70 cfents; 
stockings, socks, gloves and other small articles of dou- 
ble sewing or fine finish, kilog., 90 cents. 

The average reduction in the several classes between 
the oíd Spanish rate and the rate originally adopted by 
the United States for all imports is 62 per cent. 
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FffiST NEWSPAPER IN CUBA 

In 1792, under the govemnient of Las Casas, a wee- 
kly newspaper first saw the light, aud was published gra- 
tuitously by D. José Agustín Caballero, Tomás Romay, 
Manuel Zequeira and other distinguisheJ Cubans, who 
devoted its profits to the niaintenance of a publin school. 

In 1793 the So(úedad Patriótica took charle of the en- 
terprise and made it semi \Yekly. lu 1805 it beoatne a 
tri-weekly, and it was not until September 1, 1810 (in 
this nineteenth century!) that it became a daily paper, 
devoting its profits to the founding of a library. 

The dimensions ofthis miniature newspap3r were 
those of a sheet of foolscap, folded in two leaves. Later 
on, this paper flourished under the title of Papel Pe- 
riódico, and Aviso y Diario de la Habana and subse- 
quently was couverted into the Gaceta Oficial, which 
still exists; af ter the Papel Periódico, carne the Faro 
Industrial, El Siglo and El Pais, always battling in 
favor of the cherished ideáis of the cuban people. The 
govemment press being represented by El Noticioso y 
Lucero, La Prensa y El Diario de la Marina, La Voz 
de Cuba, and many others. 

In 1774 the National Government opposed the está* 
blishment ofprinting presses in its colonies, and in 1790 
only that of the Captain General existed in Havana. 

FINE CUBAN HORSES 

From Puerto Principe comes some of the finest horses 
raised on the island. The Cuban horse is not suppossed 
to bea nativo either of the Island or of these climates-in 
fact, if we believe the accounts ofthe earlv discoverers, 
the animal was not known upon this continent; for, in 
«very case when the nativos first saw a horse, they were 
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struck dutríb with atonishment, showing that they had 
never seen one before. 

h It is, therefore, susf>ented that the Cuban horse of to- 
day,: peculiar breei as it i6, is simply the result of some 
of the Spanish stock transferred to tlie island and aflfec- 
ted by the peculiaritiés of the di mate in its breeding. 
At all events it is a fine animal now. with a short, stout, 
well-built bddy, neat, clear limbs, fine intelligent eyes, 
with a gait for long journeys under the saddle not to be 



Havanq.. — Columbus Memorial Chape!. 

surpafesed^íThese horses have sturdy nec^ks, heavy ma- 
nes, and thick tails,' and seen on the plains, where they 
are raised, and before being handled and dressed, they 
present- B very rough and wUd appearanoe. Their gai:^ 
is something peculiar, it would seeuiy tathemselvés; and 
on a well broken horse, the greatest noviííe on the art of 
riding need not hesitaté to mount. 

The marcha, or fast walk, is simply the easiest gaít 
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in the way of a walk; and el paso, or the rapid gait of 
the horse, is something like the movement of our pacing 
horses, or, as they cali it in the Southern States, a single 
footed rack, only it is a great deal more easy. Some of 
the horSes have a movement, so gentle that a rider can 
carry a full glass of water whithout spilling; It is for 
this reason that the Cuban horses are somuch admired 
bj lady travelers fond of horse back riding/for they can 
Tide miles and miles whithout experiencing the slightest 
fetigue. If we were to tell all the wonderful stories about 
the performances of these horses, tha rea^er would be 
incredulous; but this we can say, that, dav after day, 
the Cuban horse will journey from forty-nve to sixty 
miles without showing the sligfetest sign qf giving out, 
and on forced rides seventy to eighty miles ís nounusual 
ocurrence. | 

The prices of the Cuban hoi^es varíes, according to 
circumstances, and it is amusing to see with what care 
those owned by wealthy people are treated. - Owing to 
theí sticky natiire of the mud of the country roads, it 
has been the custom to plait the tails of all the horses, 
(tBe end being. fastened to a riog in the (antle of the sad- 
dle), and to (;rop the manes. But in the cities, especia- 
lly, is great display made in plaiting the tail with fancy 
ribbands, and the mane is trim mea with máthemathi- 
cal precisión. 

Judging from experience, one should say that all Cu- 
ban horses, were good, even-tempered animal. The Cu- 
bans explain this by saying that the horse is one of the 
family, as in town he is kept in some portion of the pa- 
tio, usually near the kitchen, and in the country istrea- 
ited with even more familiaritv. 
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GUAVA JELLY & MARMELADE 

The two most delícious Cuban preserves are the Jalea 
and Pasta de Guayaba; (the guuva jelly and mermela- 
de). The dulce or sweetmeat of guava, is of two kinds- 
the jelly, a puré, transparent, garet-colored substance, 
similar to our currantgelljjr, and the marmalade, an opa- 
que, soft substance, similar to good ouince marmalade^ 
and of about the same color. Botn of tnese are made from 
the same fruit though prepared ia a different way; the 
fruit-the guayaba-'is small and edible, having'a fra- 
grant but peculiar odor, and a sweetish taste, and the 
making of the jelly, is a very simple operation as follows: 
The fruit is cut in halves, and separated from the seeds, 
then gently stewed; the sugar, boiled to a svrup, is 
cleared. The guava is now strained through a baff, and 
the juice only being united with the syrup, it is all boi- 
led, until it reaches a proper state of consistence, when 
it is taken out, put into moulds, and allowed to cool, 
whén it is placed in long boxes, then < Josed up. 

SEA BATHS 

These baths are situated upon the rocky shore on San 
Lázaro aveiiue; there are several of then, but the best 
are the Campos Elíseos, and San Rafael. 

At this point, the waters of the gulf roU in upon a 
shore composed of a species of coral rock, and from this 
rock those baths have, at gréat expense, been hollowed 
out. There are quite a number of them under one roof, 
of different sizes, from the Baño reservado (prívate ba- 
ths) to the baño público, a large place where any one for 
10. cents can haye a swim. They cx)nsist generallv of ba- 
sins, about twelve or eighteen feet square, ancí about 
éight feet deep; the water in them being Aept at an ave- 
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>rage depth of about five feet by the narrow opeaing in 
the solid rock, on the water side, and on the level with 
the calm sea. This opening permits the flow of the sea in 
and ovit, thereby keeping tne water in the basin perfec- 
tly puré, while at the same time is small enough to pré- 
Vent the ingress of an v voracious monster of the acep, 
óf which it is said there are plenty outside the rocky 
walls. 

The sea bathing season in Cuba commences in May 
^and ends in September. 



Havana.— Central Park, 



THE COFFE DlSTRICT 



Althoughcoffea is n3\v gro\vn,more or less, all over the 
iisland, andat ojie time was as Jargaly ,oiiltiyatei in the 
válleys and plains ás is at present. Tlie sugar coffee-rái- 
sing is done in the district and near the town of Cu- 
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bá, and in the iutisdictioñ óf Guantónaíno; Land in this 
portion of the island has been so cheap that planters ha- 
ve found it to their íuterest, as their meañs tothesebea- 
tifíil hills, wbere the climate was healhty, the crop of co- 
ffee better, and the land to be had for a soug. 

In addition to this, coffee culture, ior various reasons, 
has in some degree declined, principally owing to, it is 
said, the United States placing an almost prohibí tory ta- 
riff on Cuban Coffee in favor of Brazil. Be this as it may 
it is certain that many of those who formerly planted 
coffee now make sugar, partly bec^use they can use their 
large number of hands to better advantage, and partly 
because owing to the uncertainty oí the coffee crop, the 
price has varied from three to thirt^ doUars per hun- 
dred pounds. i 

The cafetales mpst tioted for théír íichtíess and for 
the excellency of the fruit, one finds in the range oí 
mountains known as the Sierra Maestra, vicinity of Cu- 
ba, and in the districts of Alquizarand San Marcos. To 
the fact that these latter are oíd places, that have been 
established a long time, they are possesed , of all that 
degree of elegance and magnificence for which they were 
originally celebrated; nevertheless, the mountains of 
Guantánamo are now considered the coffee región of Cu- 
ba, and there the cuytivation is on the increase, while 
in other places it has decréased rapidly. 

The lirst coffee plan tationwás established in 1748, 
the seeds being bioughl from ; S^-ntü Dom by one 

José Gelabert, of whom it is related that it was his in- 
tentión when he came to make only a garden. 

He estabUshed himself at a short distance from Ha- 
vana, but the cultivation of coffee did not really com- 
mence until the arrival of the French from Sto. Domin- 
go, in 1795. 

It is comjiuted by some authorities, that, in good sea- 
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sons, a crop is produced in about the followiog propor- 
tions: 

To every two hundred and sixty-four acres, two hun- 
dred thousand trees can be planted, which will produ- 
ce, on an a^^rage, sixty^two thousand five hundred 
pounds. That will give the nice little return of fifteen 
thousand dollars for the cultivation of two hundred and 
sixty four acres. 



Havana,— Pilar ChurcK 



In the past few years,vowing to the gradually increa- 
sing scarcitv of labor hands, many improvements have 
been made ín the use of labor — saving machines, some 
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ot which are worked by steam-power in lieu ot the oíd 
fashioned way of workíng by water power. 

Coffee is an evergreen sbrab, with oblong, pulpy ber- 
ries, whieh are at first green, then bright red, and after- 
wardspurple. That portion of it used as the coffee of 
commercé, and wbicn, when ground and roasted, we 
drink, is a secretion formed in the interior of the seed, 
and enveloping the embryo plant, for whose support it 
is destined when it first begin to gérminate. It is rai- 
sed írom the seed when green or dried in the air, and 
then planted in the ground where it is left to grow for 
forty days, at which time the shoot appears, if the 
weather is favorable. 

'J'he number of seeds planted in one hole is ten or a 
dozen, the holes being made with a knife or pointed iron 
There are made in regular rows, being carefuUy mar- 
ked out, with a space of four incbes between eacii plant 
and four and a half inches between each row .The shoots 
having begun to appear and gain size, are carefuUy and 
regulary weeded, aoout once a month, for two years; at 
the end of the thírd year tbey begin bearing in small 
quantities; at the end of the fourth year, they are in 
fuU bearing, and continúe growing good crops, if the 
land is good, for twenty-five or thirty years; at the end 
of the sixth or seventh year, they require pruning; and 
after ten years, they only bear good crops every - altér- 
nate year. 

* * 

It is hard to conceive anything more beautiful, par- 
ticularly if looking overhead, you see the banana tree, 
withtte clutters Óf green and red and golden trtrit, pee- 
ping out from their large, green leaves. At the end of 
each bunch, there is a curiously formed acorn shaped. 
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and regal<purpl§— qolor^d bud orl^lossom. A4d tp this 
sight tñe red, yeUow aad purple fniit of jbhe cacao, and 
the.rosv-chee§ed pome-granate, and you have an idea of 
this land; flowing with milk and honey-the milk if yon 
desire it, being found in the clusters of green cocea- nu- 
ts that hang far above your head. 






There are different qualities of coñee. El caracoli- 
llo is the small round coffee, one grain of which only is 
found in each berr.v, and resembles the celebrated Ara- 
bian Coffee, Mocha, from which it aiso takes its ñame. 

This is the most prized, bringing usually a dollar or 
two extra per bag; its flavor is not really better than 
tbat of the other coffees, ex(;ept that the grain, being 
smaller and round is more easilv and throughlyroasted; 
the bean also presents a much better appearancie to the 
purchaser. 

This small grain, strange to say, is supposed to be a 
disease in the coffee, as generally, from want of rain, or 
from some freak of nature, the §rain appears in this 
stunted form — great care is used in sorting so as to se- 
Qure the best of coffee, free from dirt, pebles, and deca- 
yed berries. This is done by the negro women picking 
over all the coffee. They are arranged on- two sides of a 
long table, in a well lighted room, used expressly for 
this purpose. It is quite a novel sight to see 20 or 30 of 
these women intheir oddities of dress, piciing awayfrom 
the great piles of beans before them, and filling huge 
baskets with the bright green grain, keeping up all the 
itme a monotous chanting, in which each one ta§es a part. 
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. The total customs recrcipts in the Island of Cuba from 
1886 to 1897 is shown to have been $151,750,728, ora 
yearly average of $12,645,894. The total collections at 
the five ports in the Santiago province since the occupa- 
tion by the Amerií^an torces to December 1 were $325, 
636. 

The foUovving list of ports in Cuba shows their order 
of importance as shown by customs receipts: 
"^'Hi^avana, Cienfuegos, Matanzas, Santiago, Cárdenas, 
Sagua Lá Grande, (^ibarmji; Nílevitas, Güaufánamoi Gi- 
bara, Manzanillo, Baruíoa, Trinidad, Santa Cruz and 
Zaza. 



Havana. — Block Gómez, 



Army officers have been assigned to duty as collectors 
of customs at ports in Cuba as follows: 

Major Tasker H. Bliss, at Havana; *Captain Wirt Ro- 
binson, at Cienfufígos; Captain T. F. Davis, at Santiago; 
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Major L. S. Roudiez, at Matanzas; Captain W. P. Evans, 
at Cárdenas; Captain J. F. B. Landis, at Caibarien; Cap- 
tain W. Y. Sta>mper, at Manzanillo; Captain George A. 
Cornish, at Nuevitas; Captain J. Bigelow, Jr., at Sagua 
La Grande; Claptain E. A. Ellis, at Guantanamo; Captain 
G. K. McGonnigle, at Baracoa; Captain F. S. Foltz, at 
Trinidad; Captain W. F. Blanvelt, at Santa Cruz; Cap- 
tain H. G. Bensoik, at Zaza. 

SCHOOLS 

In 1883, the primary schools of Cuba, aggregated as 
follows: 

Public Prívate Vacant 

HavanafEntire Provinee) . 

City 

Matanzas 

Pinar del Rio 

Santa Clara : . . 

Puerto Principe 

Santiago de Cuba 

5Q8 ' 267 67- 

TfflE BEE INDÜSTR^Y 

Upen the fincas, or small couQtry places, attention is 
paid more particularly to raising lind keeping bees, from 
which large quantities of wax and honey are produced, 
tbe former being quite an important article of export. 
There are two kinds of bees used on the Island, the Co- 
mún, or exotic, brought from Florida, and the criolla, 
or nativo bee. The honej pioduced by the latter, is used 
by the Cubans for medicinal purposes, the darkcolored 
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wax, under the ñame of virgin wax, serving as light 
for the poor ot the country. 

The imported bees (íreates one ot the principal sources 
ot rural nches, as its products are exported in conside- 
rable qiiantities, its honey even being sent abroad, while 
the whité and yellow wax produced are well §nown arti- 
cles of commerce; in addition to which, large quantities 
are retained for domestic use in the churcnes, at fune- 
rals, etc.' 

CUBAN HOSPITALITY 

A more kind-hearted, hospitable people than the Cu- 
ban it would be difíicult to find; no trouble is to great 
for them if you can make them comprehend the purpose 
of what you desire; and the oiling of the palm, is 
just as effectual among these primitivo people of the in- 
terior as in more civilized lands. Many of the people speak 
English, and many of the young men one find, nave 
been regularly educated in the United States. 






Here follows what part the cultus played in Cuba ac- 
cording to general astimate of it current cost: 

Diocese ofHavana . . .' $ 5.481 

Diocese of Cuba $ 11.133 

Pensions 1.800 

Ecclesiastical Tribunals 20.430 

Supplies for same 400 

Cathedral Clergy 121.492 

Supplies for same 72.376 
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GENERAL EXPENSES 

Rent ofBuildings .' % 15,832 

Repairs and construcction 15.666 

SUNDRY EXPENSES 

Ecclesiastical $* 3.000 

Assistance to clergy who emigrate to A .. . 2.000 

Seminarians 5.196 

EXPENSES INCIDENT TJ KELIGIOUS ORDERS 

Personnel $ 64.532 

Supplies 30.039 

WaR DEPARTMENT, MILITAHY CLERGY 

Personnel $ 4.200 

Material 300 

MILITARY HOSPIIALS: PERSONNEL 

Of the clergy and Sisters ofCharity $ 14.488 

Chaplain 296 

Or a total o/: $ 548.694 



* * 
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HOW TO REACH CUBA 

Ward Ltne.—Piev foot of Wall St. E. R. Steamers 
sail for íTavana and Mexican ports Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

From Havana, Thursdays * Saturdays. 

Mallory Line, — New York to Florida, vía Fernandi- 
na, and tt) Havana, Vía Ilampa or Miami. 

Morgan Line. — ^New Orleans to Punta Gorda, Key 
West and Havana. 

Steamers leave New Orleans Saturday morning, arrive 
at Havana Wednesday moming. 

Leave Havana Wednesday afternoon. 

Cronwell Line, — ^New York to Orleans; then to Ha- 
vana by Morgau Line. 

Plant S, S. Line. — Steamers of the Plant Line leave 
Tampa Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 9% P- 
m; arriving at Havana 6 A. M. Wednesdays, Saturdays 
and Mondays. 

Retuming leave Havana Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 1 noon. 

New York to Galveston, calling at Key West, via Ma- 
llory; from Key West to Havana via Plant Line Stea- 
mers. 

Florida East Coast S. S. Co. — Steamers leave Miami, 
Fia, every Wednesday and Sunday; retuming leaves 
Havana, l\iesdays and Fridays. 

Munson S. S. Line. — Steamers to Nuevitas; Gibara & 
Baracoa every 15 days; for Matanzas, Cárdenas <fe Sagua 
every 15 days. 

French Transatlantiqne Line. — From Havre <fe Spa- 
nish ports, arrive at Havana about the 5*^ of every 
montn leaving about the 10^^. 

Spanish Trasatlantique Company. — To and from 
Spanish ports, the 10^^, 20*^ and 30 ^^ of every month. 
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Kamhurg American Company, — From Hamburg to 
Havana, withsi^ales atPto. Rico, the 6**^ of erery month. 



Santa Clara. — Bridge 



STEAMSHIPS AGrENTS 



Ward Line.— Zaldo and Co., Cuba 78. 

Plant Line. — G. Lawton Childs and Co. Mercaderes 22 
(up stairs.) 

East Coast S. S. Co.— Zaldo and Co., Cuba 78. 

French Trasatlantique. — Bridat, Mont'ros and Co., 
Amargura h, 

Spanish ,. — M. Calvo, Oficios 28. 

Hamburg-American. — E. Heilbut and Co., San Igna- 
cio 54. 
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Pinillos, Izquierdo & Co.-L. Saenz and Co., Oficios 19. 
Morgan Line. — Galban and Co., San Ignacio 36. 






COASTING STEAMRES 



Habana to Sagua & Caibariea, S. S. Ala'oa^ every 
Wednesday at 6, P. M. returaiag every Monday. 

S. S. Guadiana from Havana to Rio del Medio, Di- 
mas, Arroyos, La Fé and Guadiana, every Saturday at 
S. P. M. 

S. S. Nuevo Cubano. — From Batabanó, to Nueva Ge- 
rona and Santa Fé, the first Sunday every month. 

Returning next Wednesday. 

S. S. Rita, — ^To Cabanas, Bahia Honda, Rio Blanco, 
San Cayetano. Dimas, Arroyo and La Fé. — Every Fri- 
day. 

S. S. Antinógenes Menéndez. — Leave Batabanó every 
rhursday for Cienfuegos, Casilda; Tunas, Júcaro, Manza- 
nillo and Santiago de Cuba. 

Spanish Mail Line. — Twice a month to Nuevitas, Gi- 
bara, Baracoa, Santiago de Cuba, Sto. Domingo, Ponce 
and San Juan de Puerto Rico. f^ 

South coast Steamers. — Leave for Cienfuegos and 
Santiago de Cuba-vía Batabanó-Thursdays & Sundays. 

S. S. Protector from Batabanó to Isle of Pines every 
Sunday, stopping at Júcaro and Nueva Gerona. 



* 
* ♦ 



The Compañia Trasatlántica Española has received 
as annual subsidy from the Spanish Government, about 
$800.000. It has a line runnmg from New York to Ha- 
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vana, sailing on the 10^^» 20**^ and 30*^ ot each montb, 
going on afterward to Veracruz, Méjico. 

The steamers of this Une tbat run betwen flavanay 
Cádiz, Coniña and Barcelona sailing every ten days, 
stop at Porto Rico on their way to and from Spain. 

Tbe Munson Steamship Line operates a good Une of 
steamers from New York to Matanzas, Cárdenas and Sa- 
gua la Grande; also a steamer to Veracruz, México, sto- 
pping at Ha vana. 

Tbe firm of Waydell <fe Co. bave also sent regularly 
steamers from New York to Matanzas, Cárdenas, Sagua 
la Grande, Caibarien, Guantánamo, Santiago and Cien- 
fuegos. 

Tbe Frencb Trasatlantique Company runs a stea- 
mer from Saint Nazaire to Veracruz, once a montb, sto- 
pping at Havana. 

From Boston, New York, Philadelfia and Baltimore- 
steamers are despatcbed to various Cuban ports, especia- 
Uy by the companies engaged in tbe mining industry 
and truit trade, — tbe Juraguá Mining Co. and tbe Bos- 
tón Fruit Company. 
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HAVANA 




AVANA, the largest city and chief com- 
meroial port of the West Indies, is si- 
tuated oa the Northwest coast of Cu- 
ba, oa a beautiful hay of the gulf of 
México. 

Its harbor, formed by this bay, which 
nowhere exceeds a mile and a half in 
width, is one of the best in the worid 
being deep enough to accomodate at 
least 500 ships, and so sheltered that vessels ride secure- 
ly without cable or anchor. The approach from the sea 
is very impressive, the entrance to the harbor being 
half a mile in length, so narrow that only a single ves- 
sel can pass at a time and with massive fortifications 
on either side throughout the whole distance. At the 
mouth of the channel, which is less than a quarter of 
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a mile wide, are two strong castles. The Punta on the 
west side and on the eastfamous Morro Casítesunnoun- 
ted by a lighthouse 144 feet high. This lighthouse that 
was constnicted in 1844 is arevolving one, ot the french 
Fresnell model with a minute flash light that is seen at 
a distance of 25 miles: 

The information that follows-about the defences of 
Havana is of the most complete character/ It describes 
minutely every fort, redoübt, bastión and gun that could 

{)ossibly be brought into service in repelling a besieging 
orce. 

There are now fifteen fortiflcations in and about the 
city of Havana, more or less armed and garrisoned, be- 
sides a work partly constnicted and not armed, called 
Las Animas, and tlie oíd bastions along the sea wall of 
the harbor. Of these fortiflcations the most important 
are El Morro, the stone bastión work of La Punta, the 
stone casemated work La Reina, the formidable stone 

SLStion redoubt of Cabana, and most formidable of all, 
e sunken masked batteries. 

The Morro, or Castillo del Morro, is the most frequen- 
tly mentioned and best known of Havana's fortiflcations 
It is tlie flrst part of Havana seen on aproaching 
from the sea. The oíd castle is a stone bastión work, 

Í}laced on a steep clift of considerable height. It is use- 
ess as a defensivo work, against sea attack. In its pres- 
ent condition the parapets and bastions are exposed and 
without earth covers of importance. By common report 
El Morro is now said to be used simply as a prison. Ac- 
cording to a rumor' tlie weakest spot in its walls is di- 
rectly under where the searchlight is. It is said that 
during recent years the offí ciáis have been afraid to flre 
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larger guns to any great extent, on acoount of the pos- 
sible eftects on some of the walls. 

Morro's guns, wich rise sixty-six feet aboye sea level, 
consists oí four Krupp6-inch guns, twelve oíd 10-inch 
guns, eight oíd 8-incIi guns, and fourteen oíd 6-inch 
guns. Its ordinary garrison consists of 1,200 men, but 
it can contain twice or tlirice that number. The rank of 
its ordinary commanding officer is Major of infantry. 

Forming part of El Morro, though separated from the 
oíd work by a wide ditch cut througli rock almost to the 



Havana. — Albear Statue. 



oceans level, is the earthwork knovvn as the VelazcoBa- 
ttery. The work is open to the rear, and has its right 
flank open. It would be diíRcult to hit from the sea as 
it lies along the ridge of the cliíf, perhans 150 feet hihg, 
and nearly perpendicular. It could be best taken to n- 
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re oí field guas aud iafaatry from tbe hill of Santiago, 
or otiier hills southeast and soutli of Havana, or bj m- 
fantry attack frona the rear. ^ Its armament consists of 
four Krapp 11-iachgans aad two Ordoñez 12-iiich 
gans. 

The fortress of Cabana, though now worthless as a 
fortification, is interesting as a magnificent example of 
the parmanent fortifications construoted a century ago. 
Probably 10,000 men could be qaartered in it. Its bar- 
bor frontage is fallv seventv-five feet above the sea le- 
vel, crowning an ex(;eedingly abrupt bluff of rock rising 
almost from the walls is about five feet, but tliere are 
said to be several points exposed to fire that are excee- 
dingly weak. It is of enormous extent, consísting of pa- 
rapet within parapet, galleries, casemates and terre- 
pleins almost innumerable, all of stone and useless. 
Taere is n) protection against modern artillery, and it 
could be quickly silenced or dsstrovei by smalíguns on 
hills near Guanabacoa and Jesús Delmonte. Commen- 
ced in 1763 Cabana was finished in 1774. It is now 
used chiefly as a place of retention for State prisoners 
of importance. Its arm^^ment is unimportant. 

The stone bastión work of La Punta was commenced 
in 1589. It is composed of two parts, a small bastión on 
shore and a small redan in front, surrounded by water. 
La Punta lies hardly above the level of the sea and near 
the heart of the city. Both by location and construction 
it has Uttle valué as a defensive work, but ít is small 
and would be difficult to reacli from the sea. Its arma- 
ment consists of tliree 6-incli guns, six 4-inch oíd bron- 
ze guns, one 9.5-¡nch oíd cast-iron Arm'rong guns and 
two mortars, of no use, dismantled. 

Tlie battery ot Santa Clara was finished in 1797. It 
is the most westerly of the fortifications of íTavana pro- 
per, and placed on th^ north coast, about one and a nalf 
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miles from the harbor mouth. It is one of the most im- 
portant works of Havana. The battory lies about 100 

Srds from the shore of the Gulf, at a point where the 
e of 1 lilis to the westward runs back, either naturally 
or artificiallj, into ^[uarries, tlius occupying a low sa- 
Kent, bacJced by a hill in rear, witli a command' above 
the sea of about forty-four feet. The work is built: par- 
tially ia the natural rock, a soft limestone, with walls 

Sartly of this rock, partly of loóse stones and cement ca- 
ed "mamposteria/ 

The rear tace of Santa Clara fi. e., toward the hills) is 
surrounded by a loop-holed wall some eight feet high. 
No guns can be mounted here. The wall runs along the 
hill, approachin^ witliin fifteen or twenty feet of the 
steep quarry wall. T\\e quarries on either side are ab- 
solute dead ápaces, so far as this work is concerned, and 
being on a level with the roads, form excellent places 
for troops to await an attack from the sea or from the 
direction of either Chorrera or Havana. Toward Chorre- 
ra, and facing the road, railroad and seacoast, exten- 
ds one face of the work, composed of a parapet in part 
ot earth, probably ten feet thick and faced with stone. 
In front of this is a little unimportant ditch. This face, 
is also in part protected by the hill in front, down which 
the road runs írom the calzada below. Connected with 
this face is that facing seaward and comrpanding the 
aproach westward along the shore. Tlieparapetof thesea 
front of Santa Clara is about ten feet thick. It has been 
recently built, and is constructed partly of natural rock 
and partly of a misture of loóse stones and mortar. The 
magazines are in the light earthen traverso of the work. 
The trace of Santa Clara is very irregular: the work is 
small and can only shelter a small forcé. One heavy 
shell reaching it from the sea would probably destroy it, 
but the low inconspicuous work would be exceedingly 
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dij0Fícultto hit from tbe sea, or, indeed, from any point 
likely to fall into an enemy's hand. tt could best be 
captured from the hill in the rear and by infantry at- 
tacki Around Santa Clara tliere is no ditch ex(3ept the 
small sliort one mentioned. Its wall is laid cióse to the 
nearly. perpendicular liillside in the rear cut away to 
the calzada and shore below. The wall of the fort is 
six feet thick at the bottom, four at the top, and high 
enoügli to conceal the gun s crews. Sand is piled in 
front of this wall to the crest of the stone, and slanting 
down at an angle of ten degrees. On this is placed a la- 
ver of "T" railroad iron, and on to the wall and over 



Sifgar Plantation '*Mi Rosa** 

that a foot or less of sand. The Spaniards believe that 
shot stri^ing the face of the fort will, on reaching the 
railroíd iron, glance off and pass over the heads of the 
garrison. 
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It is reported tbat the magazine is situated slightly 
west of the centre Une across the front of thé wor|s. The 
armament consists of three Krupp (new), ll-inch; two 
Ordoñez (new), 12-inch; eight howitzers, 8-mch; four 
oíd howitzers (Elorsa); six ola bronze, 4-inch fnot moun 
ted), and two Nordenfeldt 6-pounders, rapia-fire. Ño 
guns mounted before Jan. 1. 1898, had disappearing ca- 
rriages. The carriages rest on beds of concrete of inade- 
quate thickness ana bad quality. No cránes of other 
machinery for hoisting shot or powder to eyen the lar- 
gest guns were on hand at the begginning of this year. 

El Príncipe, also called Castillo del Príncipe (Fort of 
the Prince), is one of the most important fortifications 
about Havana, and while of somewhat later construction 
than those described, is, however, of ancient date and- 
similar to them in general character. Wór§ was begun 
in 1774 and completed in 1794. El Príncipe is one of a 
line of wor]^s designated to protect the land sidé of Ha- 
vana. Atares is another. A third, Las Animas, was 
designed and parth built tó nrotect the low ground ly- 
in between the Cerro and Jesns del Monte. 

The. main wor^ of El Principe isan irregularly shaped 
bastioned fort, constructed of stone, probably carbonate 
of lime, as are most of the wor^s here, surrounded by an 
extensive moat, witl) five prominent angles, pointing re- 
spectively northwest, northeast and southwest. It has 
five bastions, whose salients are very acute, and could 
be easily destroyed by shells. Tlie curtain connecting 
the two bastions facing the sea is covered by a redan, as 
also is the curtan connecting the two biastions facing 
about northwest toward Chorrera. On the Havana side, 
toward Atares and the ba> , are two bastions meeting at 
a re-entrant, with no curtain proper. About the same 
condition is shown on the face fronting the iffavana rail- 
road entering from La Ciénaga. The scarp walls of Prin- 
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cipe are some forty feet above the bottom of tbe ditch, 
wüich is perhaps nftj feet wide, the counterscarp tweaty 
feet high. In other words, about twenty feet of parapet 
is exposed above the surface of the hilL The parapet, 
through which embrasures are cut on ali sides for guns, 
is perhaps eight to ten feet of stone. There is no earth 
cover. The ditches are dry, and along the counterscarp 
are places of arms. 



Cuvan Yolantn, 

El Príncipe is 187 feet above sea level and completely 
dominates Havana, the baj, Morro, Cabana, the coast 
northward. Atares, and from east around to south the 
approaches of the Marianao road, Christina and a cut at 
that distance from the station. It gives fire upon Tuli- 
pán, the Cerro, the Hill of the Jesuits, and the valley 
through which passes the íTavana Railroad, sweeping 
completely with its guns the railroad as far as the cut 
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at Ciénaga, 2 ^2 t^ 3 miles away. The armament consists 
of two Krupp (new) 12-iiich guns, two oíd 8-inch guns, 
one oíd 6--inch gun, eight howitzers, 8-inch, altogether 
sixty pieces of all calibres. The fort has a guard of mo- 
re than 900 men, commanded by a Brigadier General. 

The other works are as foUows: 

Nos. 1 and 2 are earthem redans on the seacoast 
coast of Havana. 

Velazco Battery,just eastofand part of El Morro. 

The Twelve Apostles, a water battery lying at the 
foot of Morro, with a field of fire across the habor's 
mouth. It is a part of Morro. 

San Diego, a stone-bastioned work with only land 
fronts, east of Cabana. 

Atares, a stone-bastioned work on a hill at the 
southwestem extremity of Havana Bay, near the oíd 
shipyard called the arsenal. 

San Salvador de la Pnnta, a stone-bastioned work 
west of harbor entrance, with small advanced and deta- 
ched work, built on s^ rock near harbor mouth. 

La Reina, a stone work, in shape the segmént of a 
circle, placed on the seacoast at westem limits of city, 
on an islet called San Lázaro. 

Nos. 3 A. 3 B. and 4 are earthern redans en the 
seacoast, west of Havana. 

There are, in addition, several works built for de- 
fence, but now nsed for other purposes or abandoned. 

Much as the Spanish engineering has been con- 
demned, great ingenuity has been displayed i nthe cons- 
truction of sun]^en and masked batteries, a formidable 
and dangerous character of fortification. Closely undér- 
lying much of the soil in the vicinity of Havana is co- 
cina (coral rock), which is easily excavated and which 
is hard to withstand fire better than any other kind of 
rock, as it will not splinter or fly . Trenches are cut into 
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it said from short distaaoes nothing is seen to indícate 
the existence or extent of deteasive works, cara being 
taken to mask the guns. The extensive new works east 
of the Morro, whilegenerallycomposed of earthern ram- 
parts, to a certain exteat have this sunken feature. 

Thetraditionsand rumors as regards secret passages 
and underground connections with other fortifií^tíons 



Cuban Ox Cart 

are particularly numerous iu connection with these 
works and unquestionably soine of these exist. An ex- 
tensive System of sunken passager^, well protectedagainst 
fire, from sea or land, connects El Morro and Cabanas. 
One is well known to exist at the top of the rocky rid^e 
connecting the water batteries, which are stretched in 
front of the main fortifications at a much lower level. In 
afct, these batteries extend so as to nearly meet each 
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other, and aloag tlieir front are piled oíd round shot and 
other material. 

The armament of Havana may be estimated at 
forty-three moderii guns, principally of the Hontoria 
and Ordoñez pattern, but there are a léw Knipps] among 
them. The exact amount of arms in Havana is nót known 
but the armament on hand in depots, artillerj parks 
and stores of all the divisions of the army of the island 
of Cuba is: Mauser rifles and Garbines, 131.015: Reming- 
tons, 137,974; prívate guerrillas, 14,000. Total, 282,989. 
Of tliis number only 30.000 are beüeved to be new. Ot 
cartridges there are 5,000,000. 

Nearly everybody knows Somethiug about. Havana, 
for all extensive travellers visst the oíd city andj ac^^counts 
of it are to be found every where. The word JTavana brings 
eyery passenger on deck and a fine sight surely is the oTd 
city. Some distance offitseemsflat and commonplace, 
but as you draw near, as the ship reach her anchoring 
place, you are convinced that everything is novel and 
unique. 

The city as viewed from the harbor lias a very 
picturesque and beautitul appearance with its numerous 
spires, its massive edifices, its wide spreading suburs 
and its background of hills. 

The city stands on a sort of Peninsula formed on one 
side by the hay and on the other by the waters of the 
gulf. The entrance to the city of Pavana break upon 
the view like á theatrical transformation. 

The harbor is fiíll of ships, the streets are fuU of Ufe the 
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•sun is giving them his first reminder of what he intends 
to do at noon. 

The prevaihng style of architectare is identical with 
that ia the soath of Spain. The houses are solidly built of 
stone, within and without, ia showy colors,specially blue, 
green, red or yellow, and ocasionaliy a mingling of alí 
three; they are either of one story and roofed with tiles, 
or of two or three stories with a flat roof of substantial 
masonry, at times surmountel by a mirador (iook out) 
affording at once a fine view and a cool and agreable 
retreat after sunset. 

The Windows which are extremelv high, are never 
glazed, but defended on the outside by strong iron bars 
or bolts, the doors, almost always double, are very 
ponderous, and open either directly into the parlor or 
sala, or into a large gateway guarded by a janitor and 
leading into a patio — (court yard) — whence á spacious 
staircase leads to the appartments above. In the 
dwellings of the ricli the floors and stairs are usually of 
marble, and the decoratíons and furniture luxurious and 
tasteful. 

* * 



Havana has a total of 18.000 houses, of which 15.000 
have two stories and the rest three and four stories, 
which is the limit. 

The average extent of house lots is 27 by 112 teet. 

Rent is very high owing to heavjr taxations conse- 
quently the tenements are cut up in small rooms, 
«ach of which is occupied by a whole family. The rent of 
these houses is between $30 and $80 per month in 
Spanish gold. 

Havana has but few sewers, built at infrequent inter- 
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vals since 1880, with the exception of those built by 
contract by Dady, an american. 

Practically all the drainage of the city flows on the- 
surfaceofthe streets into the harbor; underneath most 
of the city of ífavana, lies solid rock, frequently no more- 
than one or two feet below the surface. In the southera 
part of ttie city is less porous. 



PLACES OF INTEREST IN HA VANA 



Atares Castle — ^This is the only fort which held out 
successfally against the English, as a reward they were 
given a silk flag. At this fort the Kentuckian, Crittenden,, 
with his fifty men was shot, one morning in 1851. Take 
a boat in the harbor, or the Jesús del Monte cars to the^ 
Cristina station, whence a short walÉ;. Fare, by boat, one 
peseta; by car, five cents. 

CojiMAR — A summer resort and bathing platee. Stages 
or carriages from Guanabacoa. By stage, ten cents each 
way. 

CusTOM HousE, fronting on the hay, at the foot of Te- 
niente Rey Street, is a spacious builaing devoid of archi- 
tectural interest; but the Custom's Wharehouse former- 
ly the San Francisco Convent, has the loftiest tower in 
the city. 

AsYLUMS are plenty in Havana. A list is given here: 

Almshouse at Belascoain St. 

S. José. — Reformatory asylum for boys-San Lázaro- 
Avenue. 

Mazorra, — Lunatic asylum, 10 miles from Havana 
by the United Railways. 

Casa de Recogidas — Female (X)nvicts and abandoned 
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women are cionfined in this place-Compostela' comer of 
O'Farrill. 

Olámen asyhim. Cerro 442. 

Orphan Asylum-Cuba 129. 

St. Vincent of Paul, for girls-Cerro 797. 

3?[ome for AgedMen and Women-Buenos Aires 3. 

Orphan pótese, tor boys and girls. S. Lázaro & Be-^ 
l^scosin-Society for the relie fot Children-SAgaojcio 77 

Bankers. — The leading banking houses in ífavanii 
are: North American Trust Co., Quba 27; J. Balcells, 
Cuba 43; J. A. Bances, Obispo 21; N. Gelats, Aguiar 108; 
Zaldo & Co., Cuba 76 and 78; G. Lawton Childs á Co., 
Mercaderes 22; L, Ruiz and Co., 0*Reilly 8; í{. Upmari, 
Amargura 3. 

Banks. — Spanish Bank, Aguiar 81; Bank of Commer- 
ce. Mercaderes 36: North American 'J'rust Co. and Bank 
Cuba 27. 

Bar AssociATioN. — It has 500 members, with head 
quarters at Mercaderes n."* 2 (upstairs.) 

Barge Office. — Machina. A picturesque building 
intended as landing place for passengers, also occupied 
by custom house inspectors. 

Baths may be obtained at all hotels, hot, cold or sho- 
wer; Salt water baths are on S. Lázaro Ave. facing th.i 
Morro. 

Beggars. — ífavana is no exception tothe rule thattlij 
streets of every large city are more or less infested witl « 
beggars. They abound principally irf the public platees, 
and around the Cates and hotels. 

WHEBoTANiCALGARDENofífavanais si tuatedon Carlos 
ni Avenue.-Troughout the garden will be found groups 
of all the trees incident to the beautiful climate of this 
island, being Síñentifically arranged acording to specie > ■ 
and family. 

Thé coco-anut tree can be seen in its natural condi- 
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tion at the Botanical Garden; it bears fruit incessantly, 
and consequently is never devoid of nuts. Green cars 
marked Castillo del Príncipe stop at the Botanical Gar- 
den; Fare, 5 cts. 

BooT Blacks. — They are in nearly all the corners, ca- 
les, hotels and public places-Ordinary charge, 5 cents. 

Base-Ball. — The leading organization in Cuba is the 
Base-Ball League ofthelsland ofCuba,B.íiá coinpri- 
ses this year the "pavana,'' "Abnendares' and "Cu- 
ba' B. B. C. 

The spacious and commodious grounds of the Almen- 
dares club are situated opposite tlio Quinta de los Mo- 
linos and Botanical Garden. The Ha ama club is at 
the Vedado, up the North shore. Games are played eve- 
ry Sunday afternoon. The main floors of botn club hou- 
ses are also specially arranged for dancing. Public balls 
are given here during the season. There are also many 
minor league clubs playing etcellent games. 

Cabs. — There are over 4,000 regulated cabs in the ci- 
ty of ífavana. Persons wiphing to escape either imposi- 
tioD or a wrangle with cab drivers will do well to have 
an understanding with the latter before entoring the ca- 
rriage. Th(^ coach tariff is as follows: 

Fi-om <í A. M. Froin 11 P. M 
to 11 P. M. to O A. M. 

One trip in any direction withiü 

the city limits, Belascoain Av(í: 

Two persons • . . . 20 cents. 40 cents 

Three persons ¿5 " „ 

4 persons 30 (íents 60 

Beyond the city limits: 

Two persons 25 50 

yhree persons 30 60 

Four persons 35 70 
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Passed the 2/' Zoue, to Quinta de « , 

los Molinos, Puente de Agua 
Dulce, Base Ball grounds or 
Principe St: j 

7Vo persons 40 80 

Three persons 45 90 ^ 

Four persona 50 1 .00 

By the hour, for business: 

Two persons 75 1.50 

Three persons 90 1.80 

Four persons 95 1.90 

. By the hour, for driving 

Two persons 1.25 2.50 

.Three ;, 1.50 3.00 

uFour „ 1.75 3.50 

. To Cemetery one trip 1.50 3.00 

„ „ retum trip 2.50 5.00 

Vedado 1.50 3.00 j 

Carmelo ..1.50 3.00 

Cerro 1.50 3.00 

. -Jesús del Monte to Toyo 75 1.50 

Blanquizal past Luyanó 1.50 3.00 

City ÍJall — The head quarters of the city government 
are on this building, at the comer of Obispo and Tacón 
Street, facing Obispo. 

Cristóbal Colon Cemetery — While Spain may have ^ 

<arried away the precious ashes of Columbus to repose ^ 

' in an um in Madrid, rather that in the cathedral at 
If avana, there is one monument with which is linked the 
uatne of the discoverer which she cannot carry away. ^ 

This is the Cemetery of Columbus, or «Cementerio de 

* Colon.» The cemetery is unlike any one in the New 
World. If excelled at all, only those at Milán and Genoa 

.are said to be entitled to that distinction. 
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The cerne tery lies a short distance of Ifavana. The 
drive to it is along the Paseo de Tacón, where in the 
-oíd days, when the town was a walled one, the wealth 
.and beauty of the resort for a country outing. There 
is a statue of Carlos 3"" in the Tacón Paseo which hassome 
^artistc merit, and which is said by some to be the work 
•of Canova. The botánica 1 gardens and the summer 
home of the Governor-General, which will be the residen- 
ce of a Spanish Governor-General no more, are also 
passed. Whether taken in the early morning or late in 
ithe afternoon it affords an opportunity of witnessing 
the fdneral customs of the country- The burials conform 
to the climate, and are in the morning and the early 
evening. The procession will be of the flrst, second or 
third class. The hearse and its trappings, the number 
of liveried «outwalkers» preceding it, and the carriages 
of the mourners will give the indication. Or all these 
may be lacking, and the coífin may be borne on the 
áhoulders of four stout negroes, literal pallbearers, who 
take the place of the hearse which poverty in mourning 
i« unable to hire. 

The portal or gate of the cemetery is of majestic 
Iproportions. It has three entrances. The cemetery itself, 
m the first impression made on the visitor, picases by 
its lack of sombre files of granite and marble. Among 
ithe monuments are Gothic temples in miniature of 
exquisite taste. Italy has been drawn upon for the des- 
igns. The response ñas been fitting. In the midstofso 
much that is rendered enduring in marble, the sugges- 
tion of the eternal verdure of nature in the tropics and 
of its symbolism is not lost. Many of the family memo- 
rials have their setting in arbors of green foliage. 

The marble city of the dead is dominated by a 
monument which is the wonder and the admiration of 
<every beholder. This is the monument to the bomberos, 
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or firemen, S(3ore of \vhom lost their Uves in a tire which 
scourged Ijavana in May, 1890. The bomberos belong to 
a volimteer organization, which includes in its mem- 
bership the young men of the best famiiies in the city. 
Their martyrdom ap^ealed to all dasses, and in com- 
memorating the sacritice of their lives thr^ animosity ot 
Spaniard and Cuban was forgotten. The monument is 
nominally the tribute of the city of ífavana; actually it 
is the free-will offering of the people. It was completed 
in 1897. The monument is high; yet its graceful lines 
are not destroyed. The background which the clear, blue 
sky forms for it destroys the rugged outlines. It stand 
forth a iofty^ carved shaft in a deep vault of azure. 

A less pretantious monument is that to the medical 
students who were executed in 1871. Their relativos 
were not permitted to erect a shaft, which would have 
«poHticai gignificance.» But the Sculptor succeeded in 
symbolizing sorrow and the hope of inmortality in a 
manner that was understood by the Cuban patriots. 
Since their ambition for reléase from Spanish dominión 
has been reaiized this tomb has acquired for them a new 
significance. 

The victims of the Maine aro buried in the Cemetery 
of Columbus. At intervals a cry goes up against the 
noglect of their graves and for the immediate eroction of 
a monument. The graves are not neglected. No week 
passes that frosh flowers are not strewn over these sepul- 
tures. 

Clubs — The most prominent are: VniottClith^ Germán 
Club, United States Club, Spanish Casino, Caridad del 
Cerro, Sociedad del Vedado, Club Antillano and Sport 
Chd); among the Spanish Benevolent Societies, the best 
known are. Centro Gallego, Centro Asturiano and Cen- 
tro de Dependientes, 
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The Havana Yacht Club is the oldest of its» kind in 
Cuba with a beautiful club house at Marianao Beach. 

Carnival — During the Camival, the paseos are very 
atractive, full of fantastic masquerade parties. Public 
masquerade balls are given at all theatres: the ones given 
at the Tacón, Irijoa, Cuba and Alhanibra commences 
.at 10 and continúes until dajjrlight. For that purpose 
the floor of the parquette is raised to a level with the 
boxes and the stage, converting it into a vast and 
commodious ball room. The Theatre is open to all and 
access to the boxes and ^lleries is free to the public, 
who can thus enjoy the sight of the ball and listen at 
the same time to the peculiar cuban dancing music. 

ColuMBUs Memorial Chapel — This beautiful and 
interesting building situated opposite the Govemor 
General's Palace, is a little chapel erected on the spot 
where, under a Ceiba tree, was celebrated the first mass 
in Havana, after the remo val of the city to its present 
site in 1519. There is a bronze tablet at the frontispiece 
with the following incription: 

«Reinando el Señor don Femando VII, siendo Pre- 
sidente y Gobernador Don Francisco Dionisio Vives, 
la Fidelisima Habana religiosa y pacifica erigió este 
sencillo monumento decorando el sitio do'nde el ano 
1519 se celebró la primera misa j cabildo; el Obispo 
Don Juan José Diaz de Espada solemnizó el mismo 
Augusto Sac7nficio el dia 9 de Marzo de 1598.» 

(Translation) 

«During the Reign of ífis majesty Don Fernando Vil, 
under the Presidency and Gobernorship of Don Francisco 
Dionisio Vives; the faithfiíl, religious andpaciflc Havanese 
erected this modest monument, consecrating the place 
where, in the year 1519 was celebrated the first mass 
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and holy ofiice by the bishop Don Juan José Díaz de Es- 
pada, solemnizing the Divine Sacrifice of the mass on 
the 9 til day of March, 1598. 

Cathedral — ^The foundations of this interesting church 
were laid in 1656, and finished in 1724. It is situated at 
the comer of Empedrado and S^^n Ignacio streets. The 
architectureisofthe Latin-Gothic style andón the outside 
is ragged and rough, but on entering the church you see 
an array of costly and beautiful things. The ceremonies 
on feast day are magnificent and solemn. ífigh mass is 
celebrated every Sunday. 

For many yeare the ashes of Christopher Columbus 
were in one of the vaults of the Cathedral. On the right 
hand was a marble slab with a bust of Columbus and 
this incription: 

Oh! restos e imagen del eran Colon 

Mil siglos guardados en la urna 

Y en la remembranza de nuestra nación. 

(Translation) 

Oh! remains and image of the great Colon 

A thoüsand ages thou will be preserved in this urn, 

And in the remembrance of our nation. 

After being in Havana for 102 years Columbus'remains 
were taken to Spain on board the Spanish cruiser Conde 
de Venadito. 

Churches — ^There are many churches in Havana, some 
of them beautifal, both extemally and internally. 

The principal churches in If avana are: 

Belén, at the comer of Compostela and Luz Streets, 
was built in 1704 by the Bishop Diego Evelino de Com- 
postela, in his prívate garden: he had built a church 
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GRÁND HOTEL MÁSCOTTE 



-^>" 



35 Oficios St. 35 



1 HE LEADING H.OTEL FOR FAMILIES. 

Accomodatíon for 200 g^iiests. Strictly fírst-class Hotel. 
Tñe largest in Havana. Tñe fínest view, oyerlooking the 
Harbor of Hayana. The healthíest place in ílie Cltj. la- 
sares strangers against yellow feyer. 

Rates from $2'5o to $;4'oo gold a day. 
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callcd San Diego de Alcalá in 1695. These monks kept a 
free school in Ifavana up to the latter part oí last 
century; the church existed until 1854 when the whole 
building was given to the Jesuits for the establish'ment 
of the Royal College o f Belén. 

Merced church on Cuba and Merced streets Avas built 
in 1746 and is the wealthiest and most aristocratic 
church oí íf avana. 

In the rear tourists will notice two chapéis with fine 
and artistic cupolas. The oil paintings are very fine, one 
specially^ The last supper. 

San Agicstin, at the córner of Cuba and Amargura 
streets is the ol dest church in ífavana, having being 
built in 1608. 

Santa Clara is a large nunnery situated on Cuba St, 
bet Luz and Sol; was founded in 1644 and is today the 
wealthiest nunnery in the city. 

Santa Catalina, on O'Reilly St, was built in 1698 
and dedicated in 1700. The bodies of the martyre, Celes- 
tino and Lucido where brought as relies from the city 
of Rome, Italy, and deposited m this church. 

Other churches in if avana are: 

Guadalupe, Jesús Marta, Cristo, Pilar, Espiritu 
Santo, Monserrate, San Felipe, San Nicolás, Santo 
Ángel, Santo Do7ningo, Ursulinas and Jesús de! Monte. 

Cars — The horse cars lines in //avana are operated 
by the company known as the Ferrocarril Urbano, with 
the following branches: — Cerro, Jesús del Monte, Castillo 
del Príncipe and Vedado, 

CocK-PiTs — Fights take place every Sunday, at Maria- 
nao. 

rhe cockpits of Cuba are the most famed in the 
world. 

Plaza de Armas — Is a great central square which 
comprises four gardens with a statue of Ferdinand VII 
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on the .«enter; is situated at the lowest extremity ot 
Obispo St opposite the Governor Generars Palace. 

Cemeteries — The principal places designated and 
consecrated to the burial of the dead in Havana are: Co- 
lon Cemetery, Baptist Cemetery and Chínese Ce^metery. 

Central Park— Ttae most centrical and beautiful park 
in ífavana, tastefully laid ont and having in the center 
a statne oí Isabella 11. Concerts, Whursdays and Snndays. 

BuLL-FiGHTS. — This oíd spanish entertainment and 
amusement has many lovers in Havana and offers every 
year an exceptional interest. Havana has been favored 
with the visit of the matadores of Spain, among them^ 
Hermosüla, el Marinero, Habanero, Guerrita and Ma- 
zzantini. The beantiful and capacious bull ring at Ha- 
vana, was burned a few months ago; the other, located 
in Regla^ across the hay, being in a dilapidated condi- 
tion. 

CoiNS. — Tlie various spanish coins circnlating in Cu- 
ba, and their respective valúe will be of interest to íorei- 
gners. 

rhe following is a table of the principal ones: 

Spanish 



French 
Spanish 



The valué of foreign gold and silver coins in U. S. Cu- 
rrency is as foUows: 

Centenes, 5^0 gold piece $ 4.82 U. S. Curry 

Doblones/425 ^, ,^ ,^3.86 „ 



1 ounce 


gold 


is worth 


$17.00 


^{2 ounce 


99 


99 9' 


8.50 


^[4 ounce-doblon 


y^ 


99 >í 


4.25 


„ V Luis 


^9 


99 >9 


4.24 


I2 >. 


9> 


99 y> 


2.12'fe 


centén 


99 


9> 99 


5.30 
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Spanish Silver 

$ 1-00 piece „ 0-60 

„ 0-50 „ „ 0-30 

,> 0-40 ., „ 0-24 

.,0-20 „ ,,0-12 ^ 

,,0-10 „ .,0-06 

Chess. — Mhe prominent chess institution in Cuba i& 
the Havana Chess Club. Among its honomry members 
are Steinitz, Wchigorin, Lasker, Burns, Warrasch, Sho- 
walter and Philsbury. 

Chínese. — Havana has a very large chínese popula- 
tion scattered all over the city, especially in Zanja Street,, 
the chínese quarters. The chínese theatre ís a very pe- 
cuUar place of amusement, sítuated on Zanja St. 

Cónsul. — ^Whe various foreígn cousuls located ín Ha* 
vana, useful ín many respects to tourísts, are gíven be- 
low: 

France Wte. Rey 10.6 

Germany Obispo 107 

China Amistad 128 

Russia Obrapía 32 

Great Britain Oficios 13. 

Italy Industria and S. José 

Holland Cuba 53 

Denmark Obrapía 32 

Austria and Hungary Cuba 64 
Portugal Mercaderes 2 

Drives — Fren cities ín the world have a largor number 
of paseos or public promenades than Havana. Mhere are 
many beautiful drives^ the Prado, San Lázaro avenue up 
to Vedado, Reina — Carlos III. A carríage drive to the 
Quinta de los Molinos is very interesting. The route ís 
picturesque, the garden profíisely planted with various. 
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kind of palms, fruit-trees and flowers, and adomed with 
artificial water-falls. From the Garden drive tq the 
Cemetery upon the hill, the scenery of the northern coast 
of the guif of México being a grand sight. 

Returning, drive to Vedado, where are Villas and fine 
summer residences. Passing San Lázaro stop at the Oam* 
pos Eliseos sea-bat hs, whidí are worth seeing. 

A very pretty drive is Cerro-Wülipan, dotted with 
beautiful summer residences and rendezvous of the 
fashionable society of Havana. 

Tourist will also enjoy a visit to Guanabacoa, accross 
.the bay, one of the oldest cities in the Island; this village 
was entered by the insurgen ts in 1898. Wake the ferry 
at the Plaza de Luz and train from Regla. Fare 10 cents. 

Express — ^Packages and pareéis can be forwarded to 
any part of the world, through the various companies 
making that their solé business. Illhe leading Express 
Companies in Havana are the Southern Express Co, 
Wells Fargo mid eo.yPan AmericaTi Express Co. Adams, 
andB. Pegudo. 

Ferries — Whe only two operating in this city are the 
United R. R. Ferry and the Regla Ferry, both at the 
Luz Wharf.' 

FiRE Department — ^lllhe Fire Department of If avana 
consist of two brañches — the Municipal Fire Department 
and the Commercial Fire Department, the former being 
partly supported at public expense and the latterat the. 
expense of prívate individuáis. 

Khe Municipal Fire Department is organized as a 
battallion, as follows: 

One Colonel, Chiet of Fire Department. 
One Liéutenant Colonel, Deputy CMef. 
Two Majors. 
OneAdjUtant. 
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aiwuelve Captaias. . 

Sixteen First Lieutenants. 

Hlhirteen Secx)ii(i Lieutenants. 

Forty-four Sergeants. ^ 

Seventy-four Corporals. 

Ten Cornets. 

One thousand five hundred and thirty-one firemen^ 

One Chief Surgeon. 

Four Assistant Surgeons, 

One Chief Apothecary. 

Two Assistant Apothecaries. 

The onlj^ paid employes, however, are a few mac- 
hinists, drivers, clerks, and telephone operator. The en- 
tire expense in the budget of 1897-8 is as folio ws; 

For salaries $6,712. 

For materials. ¡^ 7.062- 

Total $13,774 

The apparatas consists of five steam fire engines in 
If aVana, one in Jesús del Monte, and one in Marianao; 
twO hose carts, and one hoo]^-and-Iadder (^rriage. 

There are 78 fire-alarm stations and 356 water plugs- 
distributed in diflerent parts oí the city. 

Of the efficiency oí the Fire Department I am unable- 
to speak without further knowledge. It is generally con- 
sidered to be very satisfactory and the inhabitants oí the; 
city take great pride in it. 

Electric light. Gas and Ice. — ^There are fine gas- 
works, owned by a Spanish- American company, located 
at the southeastem side of the harbor. The capital of this- 
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gas compariy is principally American, its chief office 
being at New York city. On the site of its oíd plant 
adiacent to the harbor front, in the city proper, is loca- 
ted an extensive electric lighting plant station owned by 
the same company. 

While there are three ice factories in the. city, the 
price of ice has been very high; very often going up as 
high as 80 cents per 100 pounds. Refrigerators are not, 
in that account — ^very much in use, most of them being 
imported from the United States, some of them from 
France and others manufactured locally. The preference 
seems to be for those arranged in two compartments: one 
for cooling water, the other for food. 

Street Railway Lines. — The Corporation known 
as the Ferrocarril Urbano de la Habana that controls 
all of the Street railway unes in the city, operates three 
branches, known respectively as the Cerro, Jesús del 
Monte and Principe, each of which terminales in the 
suburbs indicated by its title. The same company also 
ówns a dummy line, operated by steam, and which ex- 
tends along the water front, closely skirting through 
the beautifal and fashionable suburb named Vedado, 
terminating at the Chorrera, at the mouth of the Almen- 
dares River. The gross receipts of this company aggre- 
gate about $600.000 a year; the total mileage of track 
that controls being about twenty seven miles. 

The service is of the most uncertain and infrequente 
character, and should be improved. 

The principal depot of the Ferrocarril Urbano is 
at Parque de San Juan de Dios, at the córner of Em- 
pedrado and Aguiar streets. 

Harbor — Havana harbor has long been famed as 
one of the largest, safest and most beautiful in the world; 
it has suffereda great deal from neglectand mismanage- 
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ment; every where about the harbor is seen a class of 
boats used for pleasure and business. 

The harbor receives the surface drainage of about 
two-thirds of the city of habana, or a population of say 
150,000 people, and also the drainage of an amphithea- 
tre surrounaed by hills on the east, west, and south of 
the city, about four to five miles distant, this amphi- 
theatre being more or less inhabited by the suburban 
population, numbering perhaps 30,000 to 50,000 people. 
Wnile there are practically no house drains dischareing 
into the harbor, yet the street washings, the offal irom 
the slauehter house, and the country • drainage have 
been discharging into it for centuries. The* rise and fall 
of the tide is less than two feet. There is only one entran- 
ce to the harbor, which issmallandnarrowincomparison 
with the área of the harbor itself The waters of tne har- 
bor are thus practically stagnant, and while tbe sea 
water at Playa de Marianao is so clear that the bottom . 
can bee seen at a depth ot twenty feet, the harbor 
water is so foul that the bottom cánnot be seen 
at a greáter depth than two feet. The harbor 
terminates in three arms on the southwest, south, 
and east, which end in flat marshes, where there are 
hundreds of acres witch bíit slight depth of water on 
them, a large portion of whih is exposed to the air 
with changing tides. There is a current of from one to 
two knots in an easterly and northeasterly direction 
along the front of the city, so that any plan for provi- 
ding for a second butlet of the city must place this ou- 
tlet to the east. From the eastern arm of the harbor 
there is a valley running south of the hill on which the 
Morro and Cabanas fortresses are situated, and this 
valley terminates in a small summit, about seventy 
feet above tide water; thence it descends into the Co- 
jimar River, which discharges into the gulf about five 
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miles east of the Morro. Plans have been considered in 
the past by engineers for cutting a canal through this 
seventy feet summit and discharging the waters of the 
harbor into the Cojimar River, relying upon the coast 
current to provide a current through the nabor. In con- 
nection ivitli this it has been proposed to build walls or 
embankments around the shallow portions of the har- 
bor and to fill up the land in the rear of it. A plan has 
also been considered to pump out the bottom of the har- 
bor and carry it over this seventyfoot summit and along 
the Cojimar River into deep water off the mouth of the 
same, on the same genérale plan that the Charles River 
in Boston is now bemg excavated. 

AU of these projects, however, involve enormous ex- 
^^enditures of money. I have not seen any detailed esti- 
onates in regard to their cost, but the expense would 
necessarily be very great, and the time for construction 
«everal years. 

HospiTALS. — The military hospitals are under the con- 
trol of the army, and have been examined by Surgeon 
Davis, who has made a detailed report concerning them. 
In brief, these hospitals are nine in number, five of them 
being in the nature of orphan ásylums, or homes for 
aged people, as ' well as Hospitals. Three of the nine 
institutions are reported to be well kept and in good sa- 
nitary conditiou; the other six are in bad order, and in 
Ibur of them the sanitary conditions are most deplora- 
ble — the water closets, cesspools, and drains being in 
.the foulest possible conditiou. Soníeof these hospitals 
are now greatly overcrowded with the reconcentrados 
and other noor people in a semi-starved condition. 

To put tnese hospitals in proper condition is only a 
question of a comparatively short time and the necessa- 
ry amount of money. A detailed estímate of this has 
.not yet been prepared, but it can be made by medical 
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•officars of. the arinj^ in a short .time after the United 
«States takes póssessionofthetgoTerüment. : 

City Debt.— The debt of the City of habana on Dec. 
31, 1898, according to a statement signed by the Alcal- 
de and Controller, was as foUows: 
Loanof April22, 1889, 50-year 6 per 

cent, bonds (mortagee, Spanish Bank 

of the Island of Cuba) $ 6,721,000.00 

LoanofOct. 17, 1891, 50-year 6 per 

cent, bonds (mortgagee, Bank of Com- 

merce, United Railroads ajid Regla 

Warehouse3) 2,882,000,00 

Notes 23,830,94 

Ploating debt for salaries, materials., in- 

terest, and sinking fiínd , . . 2,450,064.78 

Total -. $ 12.076,895.72 

By the end of this year the floating debt will be still 
^reater, and the total obligations of the city at that time 
will probably be about $ 12,500.000. 

THS SPANISH BANK LOAN. 

The mortgage for the loan of 1889 to the Spanish 
Bank is a document of 158 printed pages, including the 
Índex. It recites that in 1870 the city borrowed from 
the Spanish Bank a sum of money which, together with 
its interest, amountedin 1889 to $3,177,653.25; that the 
H3ity was in arrears for interest and sinking ftind, and 
that lawsuits had been in progress to compel the city to 
for the comnleting the water works and otner purposes, 
and it was nnally agreed that the city would issue $6,- 
.500.000 6 per cent, fifty-year bonds fo** the purpose of 
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ta^ing up the existíng debt and complet was estimated 
at $1,850.000, and that tbe balance of the loan, which 
was taken at 90 was to be turned over to the city for 
general purposes. There was a further provisión that 
tbe loan, might be increased to $7,000.000 in case the 
city found it nec3ssary, and this was done, fflhe sinking 
fand provides for withdrawal by lot and payment ofa 
certain number of bonds every three montos during the 
fifty years, the amount at the end of the first quarter 
being $5.000 and the last quarter $100,000. 

As security for the loan the city grave a first mort- 
gage on the toliowing property: 

Canal de Vento, valued at $ 5,030.000' 

The aqueduct of Fernando VII valued at 153.000 

The Christina market, valued at 103.00a 

The Tacón market, valued, at 960.000 

The Colon market, valued, at 304.000 

Making a total of. , $ 6,550.000 

Together with all the revenues and receipts írom them 
during the period of the loan. 

In addition, the municipality mortgaged as further 
security upward of fifty houses which it owns in various 
sections ot the city. 

The amount of this loan was $ 7,000,000, which has 
been reduced by the operations of the sinking íund to 
$ 6,721,000. 

The loan of 1891 

The mortgage of 1891 is also íor fifty years and at 6 

per cent., with the same property as security. The origi- 

' nal amount was $ 3,000,000 which has now been redu- 
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*ced by the operations of the sinking fimd to $2,882,000. 
The amount of arrears of interest and sinking ftind 

on the two loans is $ 343,600,56, which figures as part 

of the floating debt first above stated. 
The floating debt arises from the failure to pay any 

salaries, contractors, or for materials during practically 

the whole of the year 1898, and for some debts con- 

tracted prior to this year. The items are given as fo- 

31ows: 

Salaries $ 678,217,55 

Supplies 230,205,77 

Materials 1,183,312,31 

Public works 2,568,59 

Interest and sinking fund of 

debts 343,600,56 

Notes overdue 12,160,00 

Total $ 2,450,064,78 

This is prima facie a valid obligation of the municipa- 
lity, and should be funded. But before making a new 
loan for the purpose of paying these debts it would be 
only proper to have a court of claims established, before 
which all the creditors of the municipality could appear 
and definitely prove the amount of their claims and the 
date at which tney accrued. 

DEBT NOT EXCESSIVE 

For a city of the size and wealth of habana the exis- 
iting debt of, say $ 12,500,000, is not excessive. Under 
a stable government and an honest administration of 
the city's affiairs it is possible that its general credit is 
still sufficient to float an additional loan, which would 
be júnior to the existing mortgage. How large such a 
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Uoan could be made cannot be stated without farther 
:study. The representatives of the contractor who has 
submitted plans of his sewerage and paving scheme ex- 
^ press their willingness to take their pay, say $12,500,000, 
m general city bonds, which would, of course, be júnior 
to the bonds already issued, and they say that they ha- 
ve already made arrangements with financiers in New- 
York to dispose of these bonds as fast as received. This 
project alone would double the present city debt and add 
more than one-third to its present annual expense. 

It will require careful and prolonged study of the fi- 
nancial situation, after the United States occupies the 
city, beíore any definite opinions can be formed as to 
the city's credit and the amount of any possible fiiture 
loans. 

If EALTH REGULATioNS.-There is an elabórate code of sa- 
•nitary regulations, contained in a book of fifty-one prin- 
ted pages. The regulations have fallen into disuse du- 
ring the contusión and disorganization incident to the 
revolution, the blockade, and the evacuation. Great num- 
ber of dairies exist in the thickly populated portion of 
the citv, where twenty to thirty cows can be seen stan- 
ding day and night m stalls in a house which is also 
used by" human beings for sleeping apartments, and 
from which a large portion of the milk supply of the city 
is derived. Livery stables also exist in this thickly set- 
tled üortion of the city, although the health regulations 
prohibit them. Dead dogs, cats, and other animáis are 
thrown into the public street, and sometimes left there 
íor manv days, or even weeks, beíore they are removed. 
Slops, filth, and night soil are thrown out ol the Win- 
dows and doors in the poorer quarters ol the city every 
day. Nearly every paragraph o? the health regulations 
is, in fact, constantly violated. The revisión ol these he- 
alih ordinances aud their rigid en^orcement is one oí 
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the first things to be taken up by the new city gov- 
emment. 

LiBRARiES. — The best known are the one ol the Socie- 
dad de Amigos del Pais, and the St. Agustín Convert 
at n"". 66 Amargura St. # 

Art School. — The íf avana Art School is situated at 
Empedrado 62, with a" branch at Maloja cor. oí División. 

Insane Asylum. — Is at Mazorra, 10 miles ^rom Jf ava- 
na. The Aldecoa íf ospital is used as an observation 
hospital. 

Jf ORSES AND Carriages cau be hired at any of the li- 
very stables to be found in the city, [chargés for same 
being yery reasonable. 

Deaf-Mütes Asylum. — The only institution of this 
class in the city is situated at Galiano córner of Lagu- 
nas St. 

Medical ScHooLS. — Illhe Uniyersity of íf avana is the 
leading institution of the island. The Preparatory Scho- 
ve is at Lamparilla 74. 

AcADEMY OF DESiGN. — This ís the foromost art institu- 
tion in Cuba, with headquarters at Dragones 62. 

University of habana. — ffihe building of this ancient 
and respetable Corporation is at the end of O'Reilly 
stree. The university is the leading educational institu- 
tion of the island of Cuha. 

Normal Schools. — Aguiar 33 with an attendance 5 
over 300 and Zulueta 28 with an atteud.ance of over 30. 

Post-Office. — The general Post Office occupies the 
building at the comer of Riela and Oficios Streets, gro- 
und fioor of the Cable Office. The Military Post Office 
is situated at the comer of Lamparilla and Villegas sts. 

Parks. — ífavana has many beautiful parks: Central 
Park, Columbus Park, Plaza de Anuas, Jesús Maria 
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Albear, Trillo, Prado, Isabel la Católica, Indian,. 

San Juan de Dios and Carlos III. 
Produce Echange Building, at the Plaza de San. 

Francisco. 

BüBUji Works. — The public works needed in ha vana 

are sewers, pavements, a new slaughter house, buildings 

for the Pólice, 
Fireandífealth 
Departments, 
and new hospi- 
tais. All oí these 
will require a 
very large sum 
ot^money, and 
theabilityofthe 
city toraisethis 
money is not 
yet evident. For 
the present, all 
that can be do- 
ne is to thorou- 
ghly clean, di- 
sinfect, and re- 
pairtheexisting 
public buildin- 
gs, either owned 
or rented, so as 
to make them 
habitable for the 
the public ofi- 
ciáis, both Ame- 
rican and nati- 
Cuban Scenery, yg 

'J'he means of cx)mmunication are entirely inadequate. 
They consist of Unes of tramways runing out lo Jesús . 
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del Monte, Cerro, and the foot of the Princi- 
pe Hill. The tracks are in bad order, the cars are oíd 
and dirty, and they are drawn by three horses each. The- 
live stock is in bad condition, and the stables are filthy. 
Thesee lines are owned by a company called the Ferro 
Carril Urbano y Ómnibus de la Habana, under conces- 
sion granted Feb. 5, 1859. The same company also runs 
a few lines of omnibuses in the suburban district, the 
omnibuses being very small and drawn by two mules. 
The service is very poor. Under date of Dec. 7 1898, 
the Secretary of Public Works and Communication, un- 
der the Autonomist Government, has undertaken to 
grant to the existing company the right to extend sti 
lines through the streets in the city, ciaiming that the 
original concession to the Urban Railway Company 
granted them this privilege. He has attempted to grant 
this extensión without any sale of the priviige. Tbe 
validity of his attempted grant will, of course, be the 
subiect of judicial proceedings before any action is taken 
unaer it. 

(Since the foregoing was written, the United States Co- 
mmission for the evacuation. of Cuba has protested thro- 
ugh the Governor General againt the granting of these 
franchises, and under date of Dec. 14 he published a de- 
cree directing tbat all proceedings under these attemp- 
ted concessions be suspended until further notice, with- 
out prejudice to any rights .which those interested in 
them may have, and which they can establish before 
the proper tribunals.) 

There is a great need of a thorough and modem sys- 
tem of electnc street railways in this city. While the 
streets are narrow, yet a single track could be laid on 
each street, near the curbstone, on one side, in such 
manner as tonot impede trafBc. It is a question, however, 
whether these tracks should be laid prior to the laying 
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of the sewers, whicli would cause tlie tearing up of eve- 
ry Street in the thicíkly populated portion of the city. 

In addition to the noree car and ómnibus lines above 
spoken of, thero is a "dummy'' line running from the 
Vientre of the city out to the wesfern end of Vedado, a 
distance of about four miles. The track is in bad order 
and the service unsatisfactory. 

Public Schools.— There are 21 public schools for boys 
and 23 for girls in the city of Havana, with an atten- 
dance of 29.705 girls, and 35.291 boys. 

Markets. — There are two principal markets in the ci- 
ty, nameh' ; the Colon market, between Zulueta, Ani- 
mas and ílonserrate Streets, and the Tacón market, bet- 
ween Reina, Galiano, Dragones , and Águila Streets , 
Both are owned by the city, and, together with their ré- 
venues, are nlortgaged to the Spanish Bank tor the loan 
of 1889. The sanitary regula tions in regard to their use 
are, as usual, very elabórate^ but not enforced. It will, 
however, take but a short time to have these regula- 
tions éxamined and revised by the proposed sanitary 
comission, and then have the regulations rigidly enforced 
by the pólice. 

The Tacón market is crowded at daybreak by Spa- 
nish, Frencb, Chínese and colored cooks of both sexes. 
«Sóme chefs, who affect the dignity of a coat, are accom- 

Eanied by their apprentices or scuUions, who carry bas- 
ets. Spanish cooks, who usually are employed in. se- 
■cond-class restaurants, wear flat, red woollen caps, and 
shuffle along slipshop with their baskets slung over the- 
ir shoulders, while oblique-eyed Chínese wear all sorts 
of queer headgear, loóse trousers and blouses. Colored 
tornen don bandanas, which lend a dash of color to the 
«cene, as they waddle along throu^h the market, their 
íát sides shakmg witíi laughter, while they boisterously 
greet their friends as they go from stall to sjtall, hag- 
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gling with the market men. Marketing is always done' 
by cooks in Havana, because employers are aware that 
they can drive a better bargain, even taking into acco- 
unt the perquisitis allowed them by tradespeople. 

Golden, iuicy oranges are symmetrically piled on the- 
stalls, flanlced by bunches of luscious yellow and red. 
bananas, and nutbrown zapotees which outwardiy re- 
semble an Irish potato, but contain a luscious pulp. 
inside. 

Green cocoanuts contain a sweet liquid like water, as» 
well as a soft white pulp. Other tropical fruits which abo- 
und in Cuba are mangoes, chirimoyas and ciruelas, which 
are juicy and sweet. Fish caught in Cuban waters are- 
especially nice, and the pargo, a species of red snapper, 
is very toothsome, as is the chema, which tastes li^e- 
salmón. No Havana cook will buy fish unless they are- 
alive, and the fish market with big tanks MI of fresh 
fish, with white marble slabs and scales, is very pictut 
resque. Sea crabs and land crabs are also good. The lat- 
ter grow to a large size, and their bodies stand hieh 
from the ground on their enormous claws. Land crabs- 
burrow in boles, and their locomotion is clumsy, soun- 
ding like that of a drunken man. Cooks feed these crabs- 
on corn meal for severa! days before they cook them, as» 
this makes them more palatable. 

Stock Exchange. — The Havana market for the pur- 
chase of public stock, bonds and similar securities is si- 
tuated on the same building that the Produce Exchange^. 
at the Plaza de St. Francisco. 

Telephone. — ^Havana has a good local telephone sys- 
tem extending through the suburbs. This telephone sys- 
tem was controUed by the Spanish Government and lea- 
sed to a local company, named the Red Telefónica of: 
Havana with offices at OTleilly St, and operating lines» 
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to a distance ot twenty four miles, and has over 2.000^ 
subscribers. 

Theatres. — HABANA has maiiy beautiful theatres. Th<5 
celebrated Tacón Theatre, the leading place of amuse- - 
ment of habana, faces Central Park and is built on the - 
comer of San Rafael and Prado Streets. Was erected in 
1837 in memory of Captain General Don Miguel Wacou 
who was then in command of the island. It was built . 
by Mr. Francisco Marty and Torrens at a cost of % 500. 
000 and is now owned by an American Sindícate, yhe 
Tacón theatre occupies a superficial área of 6.176 squa- 
re yards; it has three entrances on the front, six onSau . 
Rafael St., three on Consulado, and one on S. José. At. 
the other angle of the theatre formed by Prado and S. 
Rafael is the celebrated café Tacón. 

The theatre is a capacious structure, but extremely 
plain and unimpressive in its exterior appearance. The - 
lattice work finish before the boxes is very light an(( 
graceful in effect ornamented with gilt and so open as - 
to display the dresses and pretty íeet of the fair occu- 
pants. The frescos are in good style and the ornamen- - 
tation^ without being excessive is in excellent and har- 
monious taste. 

Thestage is 42.83 meters in length by 20.68 widtb,. 
aud the entrance 17.63. 

The seating capacity is as follows: 56 boxes on first 
and second noors, 8 boxes on third floor, 4 grilles ou 
first and second ñoors, 2 grilles on third floor, 112 buta- 
cas on third floor, 552 orchestra chairs, 101 chairs cu 
the tiers and front, and 1.203 chairs front and back of " 
tiers. Total number of seats, 2^287; therefore 3.000 per- 
sons can be seated at every períomance. 

The luminary consistas of 1.034 gas burners; the dea>- 
rations comprises 75 shifting scenes; the armory posse- 
ses 605 different sorts of arms; the wardrobe 13.787 eos- - 
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turnes; the furniture and tools íor the stage number 782; 
the archives contains about 1.200 partitures of opera, 
opera bouíFe, tragedles, dramas, comedies, etc., bésides 
a large number of songs, and piano and military band 
pieces. 

The Tacón Hlheatre is a great public ornament and in- 
dicates great love for the arts, in having a matchless 
place of amusement. 

Payret Theatre. — On Prado Street fronting the Park 
is situated this beautiful structure, fuUy equal to the 
Tacón, as to architecture and seat.ng capacity. Mhis 
theatre was partly destroyed by a tornaJo iu 1883 and 
abandoned tiU 1890 when the edifice was restored and 
has again become the home of the great oper.itic school. 

Albisu, is an elegant theatre located in the Centro 
Asturiano building, devoted exclusively to spanish 
plays. 

Marti. — It is a handsome, commodious and well ven- 
tilated theatre, latey built, with beautiful gardens, 

Cuba Theatre, at the córner of Galiano and Neptuno 
Streets is a very pretty and attractive place of amuse- 
ment devoted exclusively to genuine Cuban plays. 

Lara is a small variety house, the perfomances being 
by the hour, with a ballet after rach act. 

Restaurants and eating houses of every grado abound 
in almost every part of the city. 

The Levenüe of the city is derived entirely from licen- 
ses and indirect taxation. Real estáte is not directly ta- 
xed, and tbemunicipality does not directly receive any- 
thing from real estáte. The Island of Cuba, among 
other taxes, imposes a tax of 12 per cent, on the estima- 
ted rental valué of all houses in the city and country 
and it pays over to the City of Havana 18 per cent, of 
the amount thus coUected on rents within the city li^ 
mits. The Island of Cuba also levies a tax on industry, 
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' commerce, and professions, and it pays over to the City 
of Havana 25 per cent, of all such taxes coUected within 
the city limits. 

The other sources of city revenue, which are directly 
collected by the municipality, are the rent of houses 
owned by the municipality, revenues of the water wor- 
ks, slaughter house, and wood licenses on factories and 
business of all kinds, and various minor licenses. 

SOURCES OF UEVENUE 

The total estimated revenue for tlie year 1897-8 is 
•slightly in excess of $ 2,000.000 and the principal items, 
-taken from the budget, are as follows: 

1. Rent of houses owned by the city $ 159.598.26 

"2. Special taxes and licenses — 

Street vendors $ 15.000.00 

Slaughter house 163.000.00 

Water rents 300.000,00 

Tax on pleasure houses. . . . 12.000.00 

Tax on wood 9.000.000 

License on factpries 26.000.00 

License on advertisements 

andsigDS. .> 8.101.90 

Sundry licenses, <íg 12.496.00 

o90.257.90 

:i. Charities — lucomo of lega- 

cies 4.000.00 

4. Public Instruction — Income 

oflegacies 1.138.80 

5. Public Correction — Income 

from sliops, prívate cells, <fc. 30.688.42 
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*6. Extraordinary Receipts — 

Building permits $ 29.000.00 

.Fines, municipals ordinances 6.000.00 

Special sewer tax 50.000.00 

Replacing street openings 2'2.258. 57 

License on r>edulas 28.000.00 

Tax on business 111.300.00 

Tax oumeat 663.000.00 

Special deposits 20.000.00 

.Sundries , 3.300.00 

.7. Contributions by •General 

Govemment 

Quota trom real estáte $165.200.00 

^Quota from industry and 

commerce 206.700.00 



932.858.57 



371.900.00 



Total $2.090.441.95 

These receipts amount to something between $8 and 
SlO per head of a population estimated between 200.000 
.and 250,000. 

AMEinCAX SYSTEM IMPllACTICABLE 

In American cities 90 per cent, or more of the revé- 
nne is derived from a direcít tax on the assessed valne of 
real estáte, including vacant property. In New Yor^ the 
revenne is abont 828 per head, in Boston at about $20 
per head, in Philadelphia about $15 per head, in Chicago 
about $12 peí head. New York is, of course, a city of ex- 
'Ceptional wealth, and while the revenue per head is lar- 
^e the taxation in proportion to the true valué of pro- 
perty is probably less than in any city in the (^ountry. 
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I am inclinecl to thiak, although further stiidy might 
modifjr this opinión, that the wealth ot Havana is such 
that a judicious systemof taxation would yield a revenue 
of$15 per head, or upward of $3,000.000 and this, if 
honestly and judiciously coUected and expended, woald 
probably be twice the actual net revenue now enjoyed 
by the city. The coUection of taxes of all kinds is now 
farmed out on a basis of 5 per cent, commission for 
coUection which is added to the tax. 

The Tax CoUector states that there are no arreare, but 
this statement is vigorously disputed. The whole system 
of taxation is radically different from that used in Ame- 
rican cities, and the system has been so long in opera- 
tion, and is so intertwmed with the system of taxation 
for the island, that it would probably be unwise to 
attempt to introduce American methods durin^ the pe- 
riod of military occupation. the duration of which is so 
uncertain. It would seem that all that can be done is 
to make an honest coUection, substantiaUy on the basis 
of existing laws, increasing such items as in the judg- 
ment of the Military Governor can stand an increase 
withoút hardship, Such arbitrary changes would créate 
no surprise, as the population has for genera tions been 
accdstomed to having tbem made by the Spanish Go- 
vernor General. 

Expenses. — The expenses of havana are such as are- 
commoü in every city, namelv, expenses o^ the Mayor 
and Council, (Ayuntamiento,) pólice, fire, health, scho- 
ols, charities, correction, courts, street cleaning, light- 
ing, repairs and paving, interest, and sinking l¡und. 
There is only one unusual item, namely, a contribution 
of $ 100,000 toward the expenses oij the government ot 
the province. The items are shown in the following sta- 
tement, taken from the budget of 1897-8: 
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-1. Ayuatamieuto — 

Salaries [... $ 79,220.00 

Materials 9,792.00 

Electíons 9,100.00 

Cost of collections 45,500.00 

Sundries 1,874.00 

|s 149,486.00 

2. Pólice, de seguridad — 

Alcaldes, -deputies, etc.,. . 43,060.00 
Salaries, pohce municipa- 

le 99,470.00 

Materials 3,650.00 

Fire Department 13,974.00 

160,154.00 

3. Urban and Rural Pólice — 

Sundries 806.00 

Street lighting 134,589.50 

Street cleaning 125,577.28 

Tree planting, etc., 11,212.00 

Slaughter house 20,149,00 

292,334.28 

4. Schools — 

Salaries 53,452.00 

Materials 13,890.00 

Rents 28,904.90 

Sundries 300.00 

96,546,90 

5. Charities 177,308.80 

6. Public WorLs— 

Salaries § 22,270.00 

Labor, repair streets 170,000.00 

Material, repair streets . . . 12,200.00 
Sundries, repair streets . . 4,500.00 

208,970.00 
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7. Correctioiis=Prisoas. 78,683.50 

8. Trees 1,000.00 

9. Justicie and Legal Credits= 
Interest and sinking fiínd 676 J 95.00 

Provincial expenses 100,000 00 

Repayment special depos- 

its, ete., 26,950.00 

Litigation 11,000.00 

Street condemnation .... 5,000.00 

Subsidy in harbor works. 5,000.00 

Sundries 9,013.47 

833,158.47 

10. New Works — 

Ditches and drains 45,000.00 

Subscription private Fire 

Department 2,400.00 

47,400.00 

11. Contingencies — 

Public calamities and unforeseen con- 
tingencies 45,400.00 

Total $ 2,090,441.95 

It does not appear that any radical chango in tbis 
schedule of expenses is necesó-ary or desirable during 
the period of militar}^ occupation. It would be desira- 
ble, if passible, to increase the sums devoted tq the sani- 
tation of the <nty. The amount paid for the Firc Depart- 
ment is very smallin consequence of the services being 
largely voluntary and unpaid, and it would be advisablo 
to replace this organization by a paid and thoroughly 
organized Fire Department, if the money can be found 
for it. The main tbing, howcver, is to see that the mo- 
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ney is honestly speut and a full equivaleiit received for 
it, which, if universal belief is to be credited, fias not 
been the case hitherto. 

Water Supply. — ÍChe present water supply of Hava- 
na is excellent, although it is used by only a portion of 
the population. It comes from enormous springs on the 
banks of the Almendares River, about eight miles due 
south of the city. These spriügs are inclosed in a ma- 
sonry structure, about 150 feet in diameter at its base, 
and 250 feet at the top. and 60 feet deep. Masonry dra- 
ins are laid around the upper surface to prevent any 
surface water from washing mto the spring. At the base 
of this Spring the water is constantly bubbling up, and 
appears to be of remarkable purity. The supply is so 
large that it more than filis all the present requeriments 
and a large portion of it runs to waste. From the spring 
the water is conyeyed under the Almendares River 
by pipes situated in a tunnel. and from the north side 
of the river the water is conveyed in a masonry tunnel 
or aqueduc for a distance of about six miles, where it 
discharges into a receiving reservoir, the altitudo of 
which is 35 meters, or about 108 feet, above the sea le- 
vel. From the distributin^ reservoir the water is carried 
into the city by gravity in pipes, the highest point in 
the thickly popula ted portion of the city being, as al- 
ready stated, 68 feet. The pipes in the streets are said 
to be small, and there is not sufficient pressure to carry 
the water to the upper stories of the small number of 
buildings which exceed one story in height. In these 
buildings pumping is necessary. 

There are sald to be about 18.000 houses in the city, 
and from a report made by the Ayuntamiento in 1897 it 
appears that the number of houses directly connected 
with the water pipes is 9,233. The poorer houses, which 
are not thus connected, obtain water either by purchase- 
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from Street vendors or bjr getting it from publu*. tap^, 
of whicíh there are a certáin number scattered throghout 
the city. 

Pólice. | As it formerly existed, the pólice forcé coa- 
sisted of two parts, namely, the Governinent Pólice, un- 
der the direct orders of the Civil Govemor of the provin- 
ce, and the Municipal Pólice, under orders of the Alcalde 
or Mayor. The functions of the latter were mainly tho- 
se of Inspectors, to look aJ[ter the enforcement of city or- 
dinances in regard to buildings, public health, &c. They 
numbered 200. Illbe Government pólice consisted ot a 
batallion called the '^Orden Piiblico,', the Colonel in com- 
mand of which was Chief of Pólice. The battallion num- 
l)ered about 1.200 men, and was recruited from the Spa- 
nish Army, from men who had not less than six years* 
servi(5e, and oí the grade of Sergeant, besides having cer- 
tifi(?ates of perfectly good character. This forcé was dis- 
armed and shipped to Spain in November, on the ground 
of alleged mutmy; the facts beine that they claimed the 
money belonging to them which had been deposited 
with the regimental Paymaster, and by him embezzled. 

In addition to the municipal pólice and the Orden Pú- 
blico, there was a forcé detailled from the Guardia CiviL 
whose total strength was a forcé of about 3.500 men, 
and which constituted the rural pólice of the entire is- 
land, under the orders of the Civil Govemor in each pro- 
vince. About 300 were usecl by the Civil Governor of ha> 
BAÑA for duty in the suburbs of Jesús del Moiite, Cerro, 
and other outlying neighborhoods. 

The ci^ was divided into ten districts, and these we- 
re still ífxirther subdivided into thírty-nine barrios or 
wards. The barrios correspond in a measure to the pre- 
(dncts in New York, and m each there was a Celador, 
corresponding to a Sergeant in New York. He received 
8100 per month, and had charge of the pólice in his ba- 
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rrio or prec^inct. There were five Inspectors, each ofwhib- 
had two of the principal districts ander his chage. 
They were in turu subject to the orders of the Chief of 
Pólice, and he to the orders of the Civil Governor. The 
appointments to all of the positions named were made 
by the Governor General, on the nomination of the Gir 
vil Governor. Each Inspector liad an office on the gro- 
und floor of the house where he lived, and these were all 
connected by telephone, through the Telephone Exchan- 
ge, with the Pólice Headquarters, which was on Cuba 
Street. Similarly each of the Celadors had an office in 
his own house. There were a large number of detalls 
for special service at banks, theatres, public offices, <fec., 
andwhile the nominal strength of the Orden Público 
was 1.200, yet vacancy, sikness, and other causes redu- 
ced its effective strenghth to 800 or 900. In the opinión 
of the Civil Governor a forcé of 609 c^arefully selected 
men, thoroughly well organized under proper officers, 
will be ampie tor the security of life and property in this 
oity. 



* * 



Salary 
Per Montñ'i 

1 ColoneL (ü. S. Vols.,) Chief of Pólice . . 

1 Deputy Chief of Pohce S250 

1 Secretary Inspector 165 

1 Chief of Detectives Deputy Inspector. ... 165 

6 Inspectors, offic^rs ü. S. Vols 

6 Deputy Inspectors 150 

12 Captaíns 115 

48 Lieutenants 90 

48 Patrol Sergeants 65 

15 Detectives 100 

10 Detective Sergeants. 115* 
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12 Detectives ; 75 

«20 Patrolmen 50 

1 Stenographer and interpreter 150 

6 Clerks 50 

6 Drivers 40 

12 Janitors 35 

2 Surgeons 100 

The total expenses for salary would be $56,360 per 
tnonth, or $676,020 per annum. In addition, there would 
be expenses for rent of ofl3Lce, telephone, telegrams, pa- 
trol Service, 100 horses íor use in suburban districts, and 
-Gther expenses, wbich would bring the total cost of the 
pólice up to about $723,660 per annum. 

In accordance with the Presidentas instructions, every 
officer and member of the pólice forcé was required to 
rsubscribe the íollowing oath, which is printed in both 
^Spanish and English: 

"I do solemnlv swear that I will bear true and exclu- 
rsive taith and allegiance to the Government of the Uni- 
ted States existing in the Island of Cuba, and that I will 
faithfully and obediently perform my duty as a member 
•of the pólice forcé ot Havana under the said Government. 
.So help me God," 

The uniform consist of straw hat, dark blue blouse and 
trousers, tan colored shoes, and white gloves. 

The equipment consist of the policeman's club of two 
:sizes, and tne army revolver, calibre 38. 

* 

THE SMAET SET OF HABANA 

Since the revolution broke out in Cuba, some three 
years ago, society in Havana has practically been dead. 
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Everyone, in the first place, ís poar. Then the young. 
men who set the tone of Havana society, with few ex- 
ceptions, joined the revolutionary ranks. Where exists in. 
this country an idea, fostered by the correspondents ot 
some of the daily papers and writers of magazine arti- 
cíes, that the Cuban army was almost entirely composed 
of the rag tag and bobtail of the island. lllhis is altoge- 
ther erroneous. There were no doubt a number of very 
desperate characters in that army — men who used their 
machetes to hack the Spaniards to pieces with the hope 
of personal gain and to satisfy their taste for blood 
spiliing. But the greater number was composed of men . 
fflled with patriotism, who were ready to sacrifice their 
all in order to free the country of their birth. And the 
young fellows who deserted the clubs and salons of Ha- 
vana for the sakeof'Cuba Libre" were among these. 
Many have fallen. Those that survive will never be sa- 
tisfied to remain under foreign rule, lllhey are a proud . 
lot and brave. Most oí them have been educated abroad. 
Their ideas have been enlarged by contact with Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, and govern themselves they will. 

Previous to the breaking up of íf avana society it was 
divided into two sets — ^the Spanish and the Cuban. Tbe 
late Count de la Hortera led the former; the Countess de 
Femandina held sway over the látter. Count de la Hor- 
tera, whose fortune at the time of his death reached into 
the millions, arrived in Cuba from Spain about twenty 
years ago. He was penniless, his solé possessions, besi- 
des what he carried on his back, being contained in a 
large handkerchief. But he was a hard worker, and with 
the aid of some fat army contracts, developed into a mi- 
lUonaire. The Countess de Femandina bad been a lea- 
der in Havana society long before de la Hortera appea 
red on the soene. She is a woman of about sixfty-five- 
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whose early married life was spent in París during the 
brilliant days of the Second Empire. Her husbana was 
enormously wealthy. Slhe mamificent entertainments 
she gave in her house on the Cnamps Elysees were the 
tal§ of tout Parts. She was a great favorite at the Tui- 
Ueries and Compiegne, and Napoleón III and Eugenia 
were often her guests. 

The Ten Years' War, which broke out in 1868, grea- 
tly reduced the fortune of Count de Fernandina. He re- 
turned to Havana. Since then he has lived in his quin- 
ta, in the Calzada del Cerro, where the Fernandinas ga- 
ve. the largest balls that Havana has known since the 
days when Miguel de Aldama entertained society in his 
magnificent paláce on the Campo Marte. The position 
of the Countess and of her daughters, Josefina and He- 
lena, as leaders of Cuban society have never b'een dispu- 
ted. Josefina is a woman of remarkáble beauty. Four 
years ago she married Carlos Pulido, a multi-millionai- 
re. Contrary to the average Cuban type she is a prono- 
unced blonde, with large blue eyes. She has faultless 
features. She spent over fifteen years in París, and has 
all the style and brilliancy of a wellbred Parisian. JETer 
sister, Helena, was married to Manuel Pulido. 
It was at the quinta of the Countess de Fernandi- 
na that the Infanta Eulalia was entertained when she 
visited Havana. The titled families in ífavana clubbed 
together and gave in honor of Eulalia a magnificent 
hall, the openmg figure of which the Infanta danced 
with Count de Fernandina. 

Among those who figure prominently in ífavana be- 
sides the Countess de Fernandina are the Marquise de 
la Real Proclamation, whose daughter Maria is conside- 
red to be the belle of society; the Marquise Balboa, the 
Marquise O'Reilly, Mrs. E. Farros, who is a sister-in-law 
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oí* General Sanguilly; Mrs. Pérez de la Riva, Mts. M. A\ . 
Morales and Mrs. A. Mendosa. The Farreses have always 
shown the greatest hospitality towards Americans. Their ■ 
quinta is famous for the garden parties given tbere. But 
all Cabans are hospitable towarJs strangers. It would 
be as well, however, to warn Amerit^ns who intend to- 
visit Cuba that if they admire anything belonging to a\ 
Cuban he wiU, accordmg to Spanish custom, place it at 
their disposition. That does not by any means mean- 
that they are at liberty to accept it. 

In addition to these there should be mentioned as 
members of the smart set the Marquise du Quesne, the - 
Mesdames R. Farros, F. Casuso, F. Arioso, N. de Cárde- 
nas, F. Arango, M. Arango, F. Montalvo, F. Carrillo,, 
and Mrs. Soto Navarro, Among the y oung people are - 
Josefina Zayas, Esperanza and Carolina Bonnet, Lilian-. 
Casuso, Leonor Pérez de la Riva, María and Mercedes 
Murías, María Morales, María Antonia Calvo, María. 
Montalvo, Silvia Alfonso, Estella Broch, Maria Carrillo, _ 
Dolores Romero and Elsie Goudie. 

The best-known bacbelors are Carlos and Juan Fran- 
cisco Morales, Nicolás de Cárdenas, Ramón Mendosa,. 
Gabriel de Cárdenas, Ignacio Almagro, Miguel Ángulo, . 
Alberto Delgado, Guillermo Bonnet, Fernando Zayas ^ 
and Carlos Martin Poey. 

The Spanish set in if avana was chiefly composed of - 
very ignorant men, who had been eñriched by army 
contracts, and of army oflBcers on small pay. These men 
used to give their entertainments at the Military Club> 
and at the Governor's palace, but they were not recog- 
nized by any of havana s "Four ífundred." Santos Guz-- 
man, who married Conchita O'Farrill, a Cuban girl, was 
the only Spaniard that figured in Cuban circles. His 
house in Tulipán is a model of modern arcbitecture. It 
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is decoratesjd with the most exquisite taste, the furniture 
being imported from Paris and the paintings master- 
pieces of the French school. There some of the largest 
balls in Havana were given. He has now gone to 
Madrid. 

The manner in which a Cuban girl is courted is one 
of the most interesting features of Habana society. The 
first steps in a lo ve amiir'are carried on secretly despite 
the duenna. The minute a couple have come to an un- 
derstanding their conduct betrays them. It is not con- 
sidered proper fer a girl and man who are engaged, to 
dance, or even to enter a dining-room, with anyone but 
each other. These are the first signs of an engagement. 
Then the father of the young man formally demands 
the girl for his son. Before such a step is taken, howe- 
ver, it is generallv understood that, both families are 
willing that the alliance shall take place. After the girl 
has been formally pedida her society days are atan end. 
She no longer attends social functions, but remains at 
home, where every evening she receives her futuro hus- 
band. Engagements are as a rule very long. Wed- 
dings invariably occur at night. Once married, a young 
<^ouple seldom go to dances or dinners. But on the 
other hand, a jilted girl is almost an unknown thing in 
Havana, Consuelo de Sánchez Marmol, one of Havana's 
most famous beauties, committed suicide about four 
years ago because she was jilted. 

The life of a Cuban gentleman is one ot ease. He 
rises gonerally at 10 o'clock, ta^es bieakfast, and rea- 
ches his office at about 1. His wor§ is finished by 3, 
when he returns home. A siesta follows, after which 
he prepares for dinner and the opera or dance, as the 
case may be. 

Cubans, male as well as female, never walk if they 
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•can help it, which accounts for their ungraceful bearíng 

'^when they are eompelled to do so. Very few girls in 
Havana ride; Miss Mendosa is one of the exceptións. 
The men, as a rule, single-footers. Thehorses are mostly 
American; the carriages and liveries Parisian. 

As it was in New York half a century ago, so in Ha- 
vana to-day, fiome of the fire companies are composed 

• of the élite of the city. Ruiz, who was one of the most 
popular men in Havana, and who was shot by the Cu- 
Dans for attempting to get some of their leaders to ac- 
cept autonomy, was captain of a fire company. A few 

, years ago, a fire broke out in a hardware store in Merca- 
deres Street. A terrible explosión took place. About 
twenty of the "smartest** iCubans were killed, and all 
Havana society was thrown into mourning. 

Justice in Havana does not deal harshly with the 
''gentleman/' He is allowed with impunity to do thin- 
gs that would surely land a poor man in jail. Such 
trifles as a drunken brawl or the smashingand wrecking 
ofacaféby '*gentlemen' occur nightly, but the cases 
never reach the pólice court. Murder itself often has 
been committed by men with large incomes, and, bar- 
ring the publication of the fect in the papers, no ñirher 
. attention has been paid to the matter. Three years 
ago Carlos Mendieta, the son of one of Cuba's wealthi- 
' est planters killed a dry-goods clerk in cold blood. The 
Cuban was at the time walking with his sister across the 
square, in front of the Hotel Inglaterra. They were on 
their way home from a small dance. The clerg, who had 
been drinking, was standing at the comer with several 
of his friends. As Don Carlos and his sister passed, the 
►clerk who was a Spaniard, made an insolent remarfe- 
about the ^irl. Carlos drew his revolver and shot the 
imán twice in the head. He fell to the ground a corpse 
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Carlos calmlv reloaded his revolver, andasked the friends-^i 
of the deaa man if they had aíl that they wanted. 
They were too friehteued to reply. 'J'aking the arm oí 
his sister. Carlos hurried across the square to his home. 
About two hours later he was arrested and locked up. 
The following morning the public was iníormed, throu- 
gh* the press, of the same matter, and at the same time • 
the statement was made that Don Carlos had escaped. 
during the night from the jail. Whe authorities, it was- 
added, were searching high and low for him. That nig- 
ht Carlos anpeared at the opera, where the very Chief ' 
of Pólice, wno was reported to be searching for the man,. 
was seen holding an animated conversation with him.. 
The affiíir never went any further. Shorlty after the re- 
volution broke out, and Carlos Mendieta went to the front 
where his great daring won him the rank ot a colonel. 
Whe clerk was buried in Havana,s "Potter's Field." 

The opera is the feature of the havana season. The^ 
boxes are nearly all owned by the principal tamilies, 
.who purchased them when the theatre was built, and 
they bave have since passed from father to son as a sort 
of heirloom. The entrance to the Tacón theatre is on the- 
Prado. A lonff strip of carpet is stretched from the mar- 
ble steps to the siaewalk, and on either side of this car- 
net the young men in society await the arrival of their 
friends. This custom is dangerous, for rarely does an 
opera night pass that a duel does not spring up from it. 
A look or a glance is suflBcient for an excbange of cards. 
Cubans are tremendouslv jealous and do not tolérate 
any flirtation with their mir inamoratas. 
• • .•.«..••*.... 

Fencing is one of the chieí points in a man's educa- 
tion in HAVANA. Young men and oíd spend from two to» 
four hours a day practicing with the foils. They are- 
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Mnasters of the art. Duels in haVana, unlike those in 
France, seldom result without someone * being seriously 
injured. Many brides have been won, so to speak, at 
the point of the sword. lilwo years ago havana was th- 
rown into great excitement by the courtship of a certain 
m'aster of arms. His fame wíth the foíls had reached 
even Europe. íf e took advantage of his skill to make le- 
ve to one of the prettiest girls in society. At first seve- 
ral men attempted to compete with him. In rapid suc- 
cession he challenged ana fought them, and in eleven 
days laid low seven of his rivals. It is needless to say 
that he won his bride. Such a thing as a fist fight is 
not known among the better class in havana. A blow 
is never struck. Blhe mere attempt at such a thing 
suf&ces for a challenge. One of the principal fencing 
classes is held at th Union Club; and there the celebra- 
ted French fencer, Pini, was defeated by several havana 
men. No attempt is made to keep a duel secret. The 
friends of the two combatants attend them quite openly . 
Four years ago Alberto Jorrin, a splendid looping man 
of over six feet, and one of the greatest swells in havana 
society, was run through by a Spanish officer in the 
presence of 2,000 persons. lóhe duel took place beWnd 
the fortress Cabanas. Jorrin, whose wife was the cele- 
brated havana beauty, Miss Ramirez, had ordered a 
banquet to be prepared in honor of his victory; but he 
was carried off the field mortally wounded, in an ambu- 
lance brought by the Spaniard, and died a few hours 
later. 

The acera del Louvre, in front of the Hotel Inglaterra, 
is the rendezvous for all the swell idlers. These men 
spend their time picking up quarrels. With them duel- 
ling is a pastime. So many duels are fought that 
Agustín Cervantes, who is considered the champion 
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■fencer of havana and who has now twenty duels to his 
•credit, every six months publishes a book, in which 
•each duel, with the ñames oí the principáis and seconds 
and the issue of the fight, is caremlly cnronicled. Tbis 
custom of duelling will be very hard to do away with 
•and will give American officials serious trouble. 

A Cuban's fortune is calculated by his yearly income, 
which, according'to the pnce ofsugar and tobáceo, 
decreases or increases annually . The wealthiest man 
that HAVANA has ever known was Miguel Aldama. He 
built his palace, which is the largest house in havana, 
^and is far larger than Cornelius Vanderbilt*s house im 
this city, at the cost of $400.000. This did not include 
the pnce of labor, as slaves were then employed, but 
was merely the amout paid íor the stone and wood used. 
The decorations of the house and the furniture were all 
imported troih París. Mr. Aldama was one of the most 
-ardent pdvocates of Cuba's libertv. At the outbreak of 
the Ten Years' War, he was forcea by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to leave Havana. Inmediately after his depar- 
ture the Spanish Volunteers entered his palace and des- 
troyed every thing in it. Mr. Aldama came to this citj'*, 
and was made a delégate of the Cuban cause. He died m 
,X887. One of his daughters, Mrs. del Monte, was very 
well known in New York society up to five years ago. 
Mr. Aldama's yearly income was estimated at about $3. 
* 000.000. No such fortune exists to-day in havana. The 
richest man in Cuba at the present time is Mr. Tirso 
Mesa. íf is fortune may possibly reach $200,000 a year. 

The cost of social lifein havana is small compared wi- 
th what it is in New York. With an income of $25.000 
:a Cuban family can afford to figure prominently in so- 
«ciety, and needs in no way to be ashamed of its enterta- 
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inmeuts. The rent of a house is very small. The princi- 
pal Ítems for those who figure in society are the wome- 
n's gowns. These are all imported directly from París. 
The oest dressed woman ín havana and the one who may 
be saíd to set the fashíon, ís Mrs. M. A. Morales, the fu 
ture Marquise de la Real Proclamatíon. The men foUow 
the London fa^íons. The best dressed man ín havana 
to-day ís Ramón Mendoza, the son of a very wealthy la- 
wyer and planter. Duríng the late war Ramón acted wí- 
th the rank of captaín as one of General Lawton's aídes. 
Ramón ís also the recognízed cotíUíon leader of havana. 
Ife ís supposed to be one oí the best ''catches" ín Cuban 
society, Dut seems to prefer a bachelor s lífe. 

The opera season ín habana lasts for about síx weeks. 
Duríng that season the small dances gíven at prívate 
houses are suspended, for the opera ís consídered of far 
too great ímportance to be ínterfered wíth by mínor 
aflEaírs. A great hall ís gíven every Wínter at the Cari- 
dad del Cerro, the recognízed Cuban club of the cíty. It 
has generally been a fancy dress hall — ^the young wo- 
men wear masks and dóminos tíU two ín the morníng; 
the matrons are ín Jlancy dress, but neither masked ñor 
dominoed. Of equal ímportance ís the bachelors' hall, 
whích ís usually gíven at the Tacón Theatre. It holds. 
the same position ín If avana society that a hall of the 
''ifowlíng Swells" occupíes in New York. The social sea- 
son comes to and end about tha begínníng of May. Illhen 
society deserts havana. Many famílíes go to Playa de- 
Maríanao, whích ís about fifteen miles away, but the ma- 
jority come to New York, whence they saíl for Europe. 
Some, índeed, remain ín thís country and spend the not 
season at Saratoga, Bar ífarbor and last Summer a num- 
ber of promínent Cubans were to be found ín the Adi- 
rondacks. Late ín November or early ín December they 
return to havana and the social season opens. 
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La Playa de Marianao is a seaport where the boating 
and bathmg are superior to any provided by seaside pla- 
ces in this country: There the havana Yacht Club has 
its headquarters. Several of the members own very fine 
yachts, on board of whích they make daily trips to and 
from the city. Entertainments, such as garden parties 
and small cotillions, are given every week at the club- 
house. One of the principal yacht owners, and at one ti- 
me president of the club, is also a prominent member of 
the club. 

In HAVANA society, as in all society of Spanish or Por- 
tuguese origin, the fórmality of prefixing a ñame with 
Mr., Mrs. or Miss is done away with. A' person is inva- 
riably addressed by bis or her first ñame. A young ba- 
chelor does not hesitate to cali a matron whom he has 
just met by her Christian ñame, ñor does she hesitate 
to address him in like manner. Again, a murried wo- 
man is invariably known by her maiden ñame. What 
maiden ñame, followed by a small de, which in its turn 
is followed by the husband's ñame, is printed on her vi- 
siting cards. After the death of the husband the words 
"widow of are printed before his ñame. 

ífavana, considering its size, has had more than its 
share of scandals. One of the most sensational in recent 
years was the Jibacoa Pedro affiair. It took place about 
four years ago, and made a great stir in society. The 
two men concemed fought a duel in Paris, and then ad- 
journed to Havana, where they met again on the field 
of honor. Juan Pedro was severely wounded in the 
chest, while the Count de Jibacoa escaped with a mere 
scratch. Since then both men have been divorced, and 
each has married the other's former wife. Another affair 
that created considerable talk was the conduct of the 
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daughter of a prominent cigar manufacturer, who haá. 
a few years before been honored with a title by the 
King of Spain, and one of the best known priests of the 
city. It became the scandal of the town. Theyoung edi- 
tor of a newspaper (soma say he was inspired by frien- 
dly motives and others by blackmail) printed a small 
SQuib calling the public s attention to the condition of 
affairs. Mhe following morning he was found lying in 
the gutter with his skuU fractured, one leg and an arm 
broken. Of course every one at once suspected who had 
ordered this attempt at assessination. This method of 
dealing with the press is not an unusual one, and it has 
in a manner managed to dnll the forcé of the pen. 

One of the characters of Havana society is a well 
known miser. He is guardián of two of the richest heire- 
sses on the island, and himself is the possessor of an. 
enormous fortune, accumulated by loaniííg money at 
the rate of seventy-six per cent, per annum. Hiis man, . 
who is about thirty-five years oíd, is a remarkably 
handsome fellow. Several years ago he married a very 
good-lool^ing girl, who died barely a year afterward. Ha- 
vana society insists that she was starved to death. It is 
the man's custom after rising from the table to make 
an Ítem of everything left from the meal and present it 
to the butler, so that the dishes may later on be accoun- 
ted for. His house and his stable and his horses are 
among the finest in havana. 5[e dresses very well and 
is only stingy when others beside himself are concer- 
ned, if e thinks nothin^ of ruining a family by the enor- 
mous interest he requires on money advanced. It is re- 
portad that he is engaged to one of the prettiest girls in 
society, and her friends are at present wondering what 
will be her ultimate fate. 
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Cdban cooking differs from anything known in New- 
York. While the dishes served at banquets and dinners 
are exclusively French ones, the Cubans have their own 
peculiar cúisine. The banana plays and important part 
m theír meáis. A Cuban would no more think of sitting 
down to a meal without his fried banana than an Ame- 
ri<5an would think of breakfasting without butter. But- 
ter, by the way, is comparatively an unknown article 
on the Cuban table. Owing to the climate it is almost 
impossible to prevent it from becoming rancid, and, as 
a consequence, it is not manufactured on the island, 
but imported in tin cans from this country. The meats 
are similar to those used here. The sweets, however, are 
characteristic. No such confections are known in the 
United States or elsewhere. The cocoanut is the princi- 
pal fruit used in the make-up of these dishes, and is ser- 
ved in all sorts of devices directly before the coffee that 
figures prominently at every Cuban meal. 

THE BLOODS OF HAVANA 



The men in Havana's smart set, considering the exor- 
bitant prices they have to pay, are remar^ably well dre- 
ssed. Nothing, not even the smallest detail in the way 
of clothing, is to be found ready made in havana. The 
best tailorin the city is an astute Frenchman who in the 
last few years has amassed a fortune. If is goods are of 
the best and his fashions al way s the latest. An English- 
man is the reconized bootmaker, while an American con- 
trols the hat trade. 

The idea prevails in this country that the Cuban gen- 
tlemanisgivento agenerous display of colors in his dréss. . 
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This is not so. I doubt very much if q^uieter and less 
loudly dressed men cx)uld be found in this country. The 
average Cuban is most simple in his tastes. His mor 
ning costume, as a rule, consists of a white duck suit, 
white shoes and an English straw hat. The jip-ijapa, 
oriPanamá hat, is never worn in the city except by fo- 
re gners. The main object ot this large and frail hat is 
to ward off the heat of the sun. It is used only by plan 
ters and guajiros (hayseeds) in the country. 

The duck suit is discarded. in the afternoon and a light 
pair of trousers and coat substituted. Owing to the ex- 
<5essive heat a frock coat and high hat are never wom 
in the afternoon. There is realiy very little occasion to 
do so, as, barring an occasional lawn party, few social 
functions take place in the day time. During theevening 
a ''2\ixedo" or full dress, is invariably worn, with the 
choque and Inverness coat. 

In onljr one way do the Cubans differ trom Americans 
and Englishmen in dress, and that is in the matter ot 
jewelry. They aré greatly given to wearing costly rings 
and scarf pins. 

) 

Ramón Mendosa is the reconized "Beau Brummel" of 
HAVANA. He sets all the fashions and is closely watched 
by all the other tacos (swells). Ramonu is a very fine 
looking young íellow. He is tall ánd well built 
and has dark - brown curly hair . His carriage is 
graceful and his manners are those of the polished Ame- 
rican gentleman. His father is rich and is very liberal 
in the allowance he ma^es to his favorite son. Ramón 
is one of the most popular men in havana society and 
is greatly sought after. He leads nearly every coti- 
llion in the gay little city, and is a very fine dancer. 

Fencing is Ramon's principal pastime. He is an ex- 
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pert with the foils and duelling sabré and can ring a 
ouirs eye at twenty paces four times out of five. If is 
experiences on the field of honor are, however, limited to 
one encounter. On this occasion he behaved like a ve- 
teran and spared his opponent, Carlos Mendieta, when 
he had him at his mercy. There is only one black mjark 
on Ramons's record. He failed, when all his clubmates 
set the example, to answer his country's cali to . arms. 
Jíevertheless, he atoned partly for this by serving as an 
aide en General Lawton s staff at Santiago. Ramón is 
considered the best catch in society. He is a memher of 
ihe Union Club, the Caridad del Cerro and the havana 
YachtClub. 

The most interés ting couple at the havana clubs is 
the one known as "Cohn et Cola; Pére et Fils" — Nicolás 
de Cárdenas and his son. They are immensely wealhty 
Colin having married Suzana Benitez, whose fortune 
was estimated in seven figures. 

CoUn is a poem in himself, a petite edition de laxe of 
the oíd school. Ife is very small. Despite his forty-odd 
years he is yet able to make up in good looks what he 
lac^s in size. His clothes are always in the latest style 
and in the very best of taste. He owns a fine stable and 
one of the finest coUections of gamecocks on the island. 
A tremendous gambler, he has won and lost enormous bets 
on cock fights and at bacarrat. Like Mendosa, he is to 
be íound every aftemoon at the Union Club handling a 
foil, in the management of which he is considered an ex- 
pert. His chum and constant companion is Cola, his 
son. 

Cola is a young man about twentv-seven years oíd 
^ho bas spent much of Ws time ana money in París, 
üe takes hirtiself very seriously. He affects a blase air 

12 
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and is not much of a favorite with the fair sex. He, ho- 
wever, eamed the esteem of all Bis friends in the late war 
when he did not hesitate to shoulder a gun and to sacri- 
fice his financial and social comilorts. He is at present 
reported to be worshipping at the shrine of a very fetir 
young Cubana. 

Perhaps the greatest cbaracter in havana is Agustin 
Cervantes. He may be called the modem Cyrano. He is- 
seldom seen in the salons, for he cares little for social 
functions; he prefers to figure as blase and fast. Cervan- 
tes is the best fencer in havana. It was be who repea- 
tedly defeated the celebrated Pini in fencing bouts uponi 
the iatter s recent visit to havana. He is barely thirty 
years oíd, but has figured in over thirty duels and has 
been wounded but twice. His chief pleasure is in "loo- 
king for trouble.*' Tliis he does with great success. In 
appearance he is the typical bravo of tradition. Slim in. 
figure, he is quick and cat-Uke in his movements, with 
a jarret of iron and a wrist ot steel. ífis thin and up- 
wardly brushed mustache adds to the fierce look wMch 
his small and wicked eyes eive to his face. No one ever 
knows at what this man wiTl take oftense. The dropping. 
of a cigar ash, for instance, sent one unfortunate man 
to an early grave. Cervantes's arrival in the card-room 
will break up a game, as his company is too expensive. 
ífe is the champion of the unfortunate. If is chief aim 
is to be theatrical. If e is ever ready to be the champion 
of woman's virtue-not that he believes in it-whenever 
the opportunity offers itself. Shv and Tovable maidens,. 
in traveling French companies, nave been known to lay 
their hearts, and incidentally their jewels, at his feet. 
If e is the juez de campo in nearly every duel in which. 
he does not figure as a principal. He publishes annua- 
Uy, and, I may add, aiway» with an assured circulation,. . 
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a book on the duels of the previous year. hís record oit .^ 
the field of honor is seven encounters in ¿ve days, out . 
of all of which he carne with flyin^ colors. hís income is- . 
a matter ot prívate opinión. He is not married and is- . 
open to a good offer. 

> - - 

Gen. Julio Sanguily, probably as well known in this- 
city as in havana, is anotber taco. He dresses' in white 
duck during the dav and affects a military manner. ne- 
is greatiy luíed and has at this moment a strong folio- 
wing. He is remarkably handsome, and is in great de-^ 
mand by the ladies. Gambling is Lis principal pastime. . 
hís income varíes, but hís clothes and cook are amon^xj 
the best in havana. 

Edelberto Farres is havana's handsomest man. ne li- - 
ves with hís charmíng wife, who was Enriqueta Echar- 
té, in a splendíd quinta on the Cerro. He is very popu-. 
lar, and hís entertainments are always a grand success. . 
He is a confirmed gambler and a lover of music. ne - 
spends his Summers abroad. ne has a large income and . 
spends it íre«^. 

Manuel Antón Morales, future Marques de la Reak . 
Proclamación, is the most popular man in havana. hís- 
wife, Serafina Montalvo, is one of its society leaders and. , 
the prettiest of its matrons. Manuel is noted for his ge- 
nerosity and chivalrous manners. ne is said to have re- 
nounced his claim to the title in order to become arti .. 
American citizen. 

Gambling is the Cuban's principal pastime.- lírr- 
loves a game of chance. Many a large fortune has- - 
been lost on rouge et noír and tne tum of a card. Bae- 
carat is the favorite card game. At no other place irt: a 
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;the world, in comparison with its size, barring Monte 
<Jarlo, does so much gambling daily ocour as in ha vana: 
.Few, if any, of the men in society work. They are ne- 
;arly all lawyers, but rarely practice. The majority 
of them are landlords or planters. The all have escrito- 
.rios (oflBces) to which they make a daily pilgrimage to 
<>pea tbeir mail and give orders to their chief clerk. The 
salón dejeu at the Union Club is always crowded. A 
Lglance into this room during the evening recalls Monte 
►Cario. The amounts playea and won and lostare enor- 
?mous. "Pancho*' Montalvo, who recently married Miss 
Tómente, was the most famous plunger that havana 
íhas ever known. I have seen him win $60,000 at a sin- 
gle sitting at baccarat. This is an enormous sum for the 
Union Club. Nevertheless, such amounts as $25,000 
;are frequently won and lost. 

The Cuban spirit of gambling is shown even at the 
igame of base-ball. There the bookmakers walk about 
iaying odds against the probabilitics of the next batter 
>reaching first base. A leature of the game is the man- 
ner in which the public reward a successful player. A 
man who has been so fortúnate as to rap^ut a ''two- 
l>agger" is sure to have several dollars thrown to him 
;from the grand stand. 

Fair play figures in cvery game of sport in havana. 

'The puDÜc there will not allow impresarios to impose 

lipón then. Ashorttime ago an astute American arrived 

in HAVANA with a team of "lady ball players." They were 

.advertised to play against the home team on the foUow 

ing Sunday. When the game was called the grounds 

were crowded. The women could not hit a balloon ñor 

throw a ball twenty feet. ffihe crowd, apreciating the 

.fraud, demanded to have its money returned, and the 

jmanager tried to také his team off the grounds. In an 
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instant the place was.alive with a wild, howling niob^ 
The ticket office was broken open and the money seat- 
tered about, while the grand stand was smashed and; 
set on fire. The women were only saved from being : 
badly handled by several young men who, headed by 
General Julio Sanguily, drew their revolvéis and forcea. 
a passage for them through the crowd. Such demon- 
strations as these frequently ocourred at bull fights,. 
That is the reason why two companies oí armed infan- 
try ahvays attend the corridas de toros. 

The hissing of a poor performer in tae theatre is as^ 
recognized a custom as the applause of a good one. In 
both instances the Cubans are most generous. Madame- 
Drog, who afterward carne to the Metropolitan Opera 
jffouse in this city and made a miserable failure^ was- 
hissed off the stageofthe Tacón Theatre in havana.. 
Sarah Bemhardt once attempted to go through a per- 
formance of Frou-Frou in an indifferent manner, Dut. 
was quickly brought to her senses. 

It is the invariable custom of all large theatrical com- 
panies visiting Havana to givé atthe conclusión oí their- 
visita benefit for each of their principal artisfs. The- 
prices are doubled, and a large tray is placed at the en« 
trance of the thatre. Into tbis tray any member of the- 
audience is supposed to drop sometning in the way of a; 
personal giít. Many a good artist has been agreeably 
surprised when the contents of the tray have been deli- 
vered to him or to her. Flowers, doves and pieces oí 
íewelry always figure at these benefits. 
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PROPIETOR 

-^- ^- -t^ -:^- ^elipe ^onzalez 

&QV grafio an3 l^an 1^a][a8l j^tneet 

TELEPHONE CALL 98 
«-«> 

Assortment of first class liquors. Well furnished lunch 

stand. Exquisite ice creams. Puré milk received from a farm 

. t)elonging to the house. Importer of all kind of winea and solé 

a*eceiver of the celebrated «Rioja», Bodega de Poves and «Ojo 

•de Gallo», registered June 25th. 1891 and certified by the Civil 

• íGovcrnor of this Province as the purest wines imported in this 

• <city, Importer of sausages hams of «Sierra de León». Superior 
Tinegars, Linoa beans of the «Rivera de Orvigo» Agent in this Is- 
land for the celebrated wines of «Molina Co,» of Jerez de la 

' ff'rontera, Spain. 



M)§1^1M41®Í 



fiESTAüRAIÍT 



f . GoMlez aid Nephew.-Propríetors- 

^-esSAN PEBBO COB OF SOL STBEET 



The most credited Restaurant in this City for its good and 

. -ibundant salt water niceties such as all Kind of fishes, Soft she- 

. lis Crabs, oysters' lobsters, mussels, Uve eels in tanks, ect. Cages 

with live-imported partridges and every thing that an epicurean 

<!an desire. Tliere are besides some very commdious dining 

i'ooms situated in the upper part of the house right on the roof, 

offering the pretty view of the harbor. It is one of the coolest 

. r^nd most economical «Restaurants» in the City. 

We receive directly the best nationaland foreing wines. 
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Jeiirji IJlají aBl ||oek S |¡o. 

'The flavana Gigar & Tobacco Faetones (Limited) 

PaM II oaiital . . . !7.000,ooo.»EoH. 



Cigatf^paetomes: 

ÁGUILA DE ORO, (Bock & Co.) Concepción de la 
Talla N.° 5, 7, 9 & 11. 

HEET CLAT, (Julián Alvarez,) Calzada Luyanó 
N.° 98 & 100. 

DÍTUIDAD, (Antonio Caruncho,) Calzada Belas- 
coain T." 34. 

ESPAKOLA, (Fueyo & Co.,) Consulado Street N.** 
•91&93. 

CORONA, (Alvarez & López,) Calzada de la Rei- 
na N.° 1. 

ROSA DE SANTIAGO, (Roger & Co.,) Calzada Be- 
lascoain N.° 2 C. 

FLOR DE NAVES, (Cueto H°,) Estrella Strretn" 19 

ESTELLA, (Cortina & Gómez,) Dragones Street 

ANNUAL OUTPÜT: OVER 85 Ma.LIONS DE CIGARS. 
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HEMR/(m/AMDBo(Ke((o. 



CIGARETTE FACTOR/ES: 

Legitimidad i 

Honradez ,> (Marques Rabell,) Paseo Carlos lil.. 
Hidalguia ) 

Corona (Alvarez k López,) Calzaila de la Relia No. I. 

Águila de Oro (Bock i Co.,)] 

Henry Clay (Jul Alvarez,) Princesa N" 1 3 C 
Española (Füeyo i Co.,) ^"n^esa .n i. ú, ... 

El Comercio (Miguel Cesl.) ) 

AKNT7AL 0T7TFUT: OVES 1160 HILLIONS OF OlAASETTSa. 

MAIN-OFFICE AND SAHPL£ ROOHS: O'ReiUy 9 \ 

Foreigners vlsítíng (he ísland 
and wishimj to be shown over 
om^ faetones will please apply 
at main-offíee for permíís. 



21 
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J. J{í. jfíf^^ometlo 



OBRAPIA 25 

GENEBAL AOENT 



OF THE FOLLOWING BRITISH OFFICES: 

''Sin iDSiraDoe ilW (FIre) 

ESTABLISED IN LONDON IN 1710 



Total iDsnrfidin 1897 l. 425.ooo,ooo.=^$g,i25,ooo,ooo.-Goid. 

The losses pald during thej l, 4,ooo,ooo.=$2o,ooo,ooo.-Goid. 
last 10 yeirs exceed 



TieLiimsiiiieIisoiiiiceG 

Estamisbed Id Mancbester lo 1852 
Ihe losses pald In 



O 



1897amOUnttO r^- 4i9,833.=S-2,099,165.-Gold 



REPRESENTATIVE 

Or the Loníon Bank or M^xieo 

& SOÜTH AMERICA IMTED 
V 94 GRACECHÜRCH STREET.-Lofldon. 
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¿l^^oalt'k is Ufe!! 



iCatafPahsI iCoaghsT 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ i^ a^É átf ••• •< 

í^ncmia-5Xíea§ness-6onsumption-^. 

The always reliable and world known preven- 
iive of serions being diseaces is the 



Dabells Emulsión of R 



REOSOTEíS:^-^' 



ihe best remedy for del Iwig and breath troubles 
Trade Mark, Registered June 4-1896— Was- 
hington, D. C. 

Propietary Remedy: Dr. F. J. Rabell— Island 
of Cuba. 



l>efiility-lmpotence-5Xíea§ness n\ tíie tieart 

Jíysterics aiid all trouble of the stomach and 
•digestivo organs. The best remedy is. 

— ^Rabells Regenerator Wd«^— 

These two Medicines are sare, active and 
^fficacious, and restores Strength and Vitalüy. 
Prescribed by the leading physicians. 
For sale by all druggists. 

Uboratorj; S^ IDIIÜEL IV-mííí 
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Juan Antonio Suarez y G 



-<»••«>- 



PhBtijpapliere and photo joods 

vM.E would respectfally cali the attention. 
of the public to our views of Havana. We 
make a speciality of views for lUustrations 
Developing and Printing for amateur». AU 
orders, will be properly executed, at reaso- 
nable prices. 

64, O'leillji Street 

HAYANA, CUBA. 
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Nos. 69-7Í Obispo Street, cor. Havana Street, 
HAVANA, CUBA. 
Tekphom 543. 

ín^as 

Dl^V GOODS ESTABIiISHiWErlT 

ESIABLISHED IN 1836. 
^iglflly gnown ][os lite excellency ol[ its asueles. 

fffoigiun friqiisBtljTiiit iliii bnu, wliere EngM udfreBdi are ipokes" 
All kinds of Ladies' Dress Goods. 
Gentlemen's ünderwear. 

Spanish Laces Mantillas. 

SlLK NOVELTIES* 

PiNE Apple Cloth and Handkerohiefs. 

Fans and Hosiery. Printed Linens. 

ONE PRICE STORE 

rodríguez y abad 

Propietors. 
Englis Spoken.h On parle Francais.. 
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-Oi>2/'-^^5^b oP*j^^l is^^v d'-JfCffÑD'^AS^-O^ t 




lathiiiji EstaUlslnneot 

HABANA 

^-''-^X^ "^ 

The Finest and Largest Esta- 

hlishment for Common 

Baths, Shower, Sulphur,á.é, 

Open daüy from 

in the city of Havana 

6 A. M. to 40 p. M. 

Tourísts are cordially invited to 

visitit. 
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S. LÁZARO N^ 221 

^^ — 



A prívate Hospital for the care and treat- 
ment of surgical and medical cases. Facilities 
And advantages are unsurpassed- 

Good sewers; sea breezes, beautiful surroun- 
dings. Sanitation perfect. 

Modern appliances with all the improvement 
for the aseptic and antiseptic treatment of the 
«urgical cases. 

Carejul supervisión at all times for good nur- 
ses, and resident phy sician. 

Average, one attendant for every four pa- 
iients. 

No violent cases admited. 

13 
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^k ''llíekensdeprer ^^jpewríters" 

Príces $41.50 and $60.00 Spanísh Gold. 
' 1 ^ :: ^ 1 ' 

Complete Keyboard. Weight 
six pound. 

The time for the purehase of 
high price writing machine has 
now passed. Our machine is gua- 
ranted for one year. Any kind of 
work possible to be executed on 
any machine can beduplicatedon 
these. 

We invite a most careful exa- 
mination of our machine, its neat- 
ness of work, durability and gene- 
ral cooveniences. 

7, Xje3rcliezaLlieizn azxd. Oo. 
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HABANA 



sacristía 10 y 12.-BEJÜCAL. 

l^irtufles 96.-ífafiana. 

Juárez (^ (^0. 

PROPRIETORS ' 



MARCAS ANEIAS-(ANNEX£D BRANDS.) 

La Flor de José Suarez Murías etc. C.''— 
Adelina. — La Indiferencia. — La Mas Bonita. — 
The Dickson.— Clara María.— La Eeína del 
Oriente.— La Opulencia.— Los Dos Hermanoa. 
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K P.T^AMÍREZS^^5^ 



IMPORTERS OF ALL S0TR3 OF 

SANITARY, PLUMBING, WATER AND 

GAS FinURES GOODS. 

síOfé —- - 



Established in thc year 1860 



TIITS wf'U crofUted lioiise is sitiiated in níim. ló Amistad Street bet- 
ween St. José and Barcelona street, in the centre of the most 
fashionable private dwellings ofthecity of llayana, and ata veryshort 
distance from the (.'entral Park, Tacón theatre, the Principal Hotels 
;ind the Villanueva Station. It wat first started by Mr. A. P. Rami- 
rez, the father of the actual owners, on the year 1860, and have always 
enjoyed a wide reputation awonsfst the aristocratic families of the city, 
and is also quite well known throughout the whole Gountry. The 
ability ond skilfiüness of >Iesses <A. P. llamirez's Sons, as well astheir 
correctness and probity in business has gained for them such credit 
and renown that thoir llouse is conceded to be the leading one of that 
branrh of business in the Island of Cuba. 

Their goods íLve importod dírect from the best Faetones of the Uni- 
ted States, England, trance aud Germany, thusenabling them to keep 
a good and permanent stock of goods, such as Water Ciaseis WashBa- 
sins, Bath Tubs, Water Hf-aters, Water, Gas and Steam Cocks, as vell 
as an elegant assortment of English and French Crystal, Chandeliers, 
Brackets, and also Americiui i^amps of all descriptions. 

A cali at this establishment will convince all visitors of all abovc 
mentioned. 

75 Qimi^tád Street. Sefepfi^nC' 1252 



S^«^«^«^«^«^V^S^S^^^ A^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^«^^^«V^f^f^»^<^»^«^ 
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O'REILLY 106 I H || ■ O'REILLY 106 

"'^' Ll rllETI UDRIDl "'^'" 



WHOLESALE DECORATING H0U8E 

Large assorlment ofpictures, Mirrors, -frames, wall paper, 
paints and every thing in our line. 

moulding work a specialty. 

Glass plate for Mirrors. 
Special attention to overlaying with quicksilver. 
Gilding, painting, general decorating and Furnituring, done 
on tlie island. 

Modérate prioes. First class work. 

Oldest established iiouse in; Clba. 
Special flat, ceiling and ornamental work. 
Give US a cali and you will get satisfactery results. 
ON ?ABLAIS FEANCAIS. SI PABLA ITALIANO^ 

JUAN GOTTARDI, Proprietor. 

üíTpaiíeta do^rdr 

loe, o^i^eiijXí-s- loe 

Almacén de espejos, trabados, molduras para cuadros 7 papel tapiz. 
Utensilios para doradores, pintores 7 dibujantes. Molduras 7 
adornos de cartón piedra, Lunas de todos tamaños, Ta- 
lleres para azogar lunas con mercurio. 

Se hacen trabajos de dorado, pintura, tapicería de casas y 
muebles y decorados en general para toda la Isla á precios mó- 
dicos, y con el esmero y perfección que tiene acreditada esta ca- 
sa (la más antigua de la isla) en los trabajos de más importancia 
hasta ahora aquí realizados. Especialidad en cielo-rasos arteso^ 
nados y decorados. 

Para más pormenores, dirijirse á su dueño por correspon- 
dencia y serán satisfechas todas las preguntas que se relacionen 
con el giro. 

ON PARLÁIS FRANCAIS. SI PARLA ITALIANO, 
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LA PROPAGANDA LITERARIA 

Publisliers and Printer 



FJrst class Typographic Establismsnt 

Job. Printing^ 

£ngli8h Compositlon A Sp^cially 

Reduced Prices. 

P. O. Box 701.-Telephone 63. 

28 Zulueta St.- pavana. 

The aim of this Houso is to give 
complete satisfaction to its rus- 
tomers, being fully prepared to 
fill promptly any orders, connec- 
tedwith its Une of work. New 
rtypes and ornaments ha ve recen - 
tiy been received from the United 
States. 

Our important Printino Booms 
are, as shown the best litted in 
the City. 

Our complete Stpreotypiiio Ro- 
.aw, the only of its kind in Hava- 
na^ ís provided with the best ma- 
chinery and all improvements 
necessary to execute any special 
order. 

In Our Book and Súafhnart/ 
atores the best spanlsh andfo- 
reing scientiíic, and literary books 
and the best qualities of cards, 
writing paper and office supplies 
can be found. 

LARGE MAP OF GUBA.-Size: 
(58 inch. X 49 inch.: nearly.— íhis 
map, givig man y informations on 
all geographical, historical, admi- 
nistrativo , industrial and com- 
mercial facts, is the finest of its 
kind ever offered to the public in 
tliis Country, and the best map 
of Cuba obtenaible. Taklng into 
account the actual conditión of 
things, we ha ve reduced our pri- 
ces and we sell it now as foUows: 

A Copy in thick paper | a-0() 

Same, mounted on cloth 

and varnished $ 5-30 

i^ame, provided vAXh ole- 

gant slicks % 8-5() 



EDITORES E IMPRESORES 

Establecimiento Tipográfico 
de 1*^ clase. 

Trabajo de obra. 

Especialidad sn composición Inglosa 

Precios reducidos. 

Apartado 701. Tololono 63. 

Zulueta 28.— Habana, 

La aspiración de esta casa es de 
satisfacer completamente k sus fa- 
vorecedores, estando del todo pre- 
parada para llenar prontamente 
todas las órdenes relacionadas 
con su clase de trabajo. Unidos 
nuevos tipos y ornamentos. 

Nuestros importantes talleres 
de impresión, son, como lo mues- 
tra el grabado, los que mejor mon- 
tados está.n 

Nuestro taller completo de este- 
reotipia, los únicos de su clase en 
la Habana, están provistos de la 
mejor maquinaria y de todas las 
mejoras necesarias para ejecutar 
cualquier orden especial . 

En nuestro Almacén de Libros 
y de afectos de Escritorio, pueden 
encontrarse las mejores obras 
científicas y literarias inglesas y 
españolas, así como las mejores 
calidades de tarjetas, papel de es- 
cribir y articulos de escritorio. 

Gran Mapa de Cité».— Tamaño: 
68 pulgadas por 49 pulgadas pró- 
ximamente. 

Este mapa, que dá multitud de 
informes sobre hechos geográfi- 
cos, históricos, estadísticos, ad- 
ministrativos, industriales yco- 
mercialrs, es la obra más acaba- 
da de su clase que hasta hoy se 
ha ofrecido al publico de este país, 
y el mejor mapa de Cuba que pue- 
de adquirirse. Teniendo en cuen- 
ta la situación actual, hemos re- 
ducido nuestros precios y lo ven- 
demos ahora como sigue: 

Un ejemplar en papel do- 
ble : f 3-00 

El mismo, montado en te- 
la y barnizado. . , $ 5-30 

El mismo, con elegantes 
varillas *. . 1 8-5o 
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(OrlíRAÍO Eri LOS IDIONIAS 

TSíM, m& mm i mis 

Redacción de documentos de todo género en dichos idiomas. 

Contratos de arrendamientos, sociedades, compraventa, co-, 
misiones, mandatos &. &. 

Los que deban obrar en Archivo público por razón de la 
ascendencia de la estipulación ú otra causa cualquiera, ó el de- 
seo de los interesados, serán protocolados por un acreditado No- 
tario de esta Capital, en el idioma en que estén redactados y si 
éste fuese alguno de los extranjeros indicados, se acompañará 
de su traducción liberal. 

PARA informes: 

San jóse 83, principal-de 8 A ii (a. m.)— habana. 





illilt lili 

<«>IN g PANISH, ^ NGLISH, p RENCH & (^ ERMAN «>^ 

Legal titles of every description drawn up in any of the 
above languages. 

Deeds of léase, sale, exchange, transfer, attorneyship, &a. &a.,. 
protocoled and (should it bé so required from their charachter 
or importance, or whenever so wanted by the parties concer- 
ned,) raithfuUy recorded at the archive of a trusty notary pu- 
blic of this city; adjoining a litteral Spanish versión to each of 
those which should happen to be worded in any foreign lan- 
guage. 

I^or ^urtliec in^ormation, apply to 

Dp. Andt^és Segut^ay Cabpetta 

83, SAN JOSÉ ST.,-HAVANA CUBA.-W. L 

(FROM, 8 TO 11, A. M.) ' 
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IrIis. EmBiuo t GoRGuEU 

^ounsellors dt ^aWs 
{^eal Estáte 

— — ;^-^^<. 

Will Attend to all matters to the higher and 
lower courts: loans and mortgages on inmova- 
bles and other securities, and all business per- 
taining to the Public Offices, state, Province, 
Municipal andto Banks, Enterprises Companiea 
and all other Economie partnerships. 

No. 15 Obispo St. first floor 

©ffice Kours frori 5 lo iO a. m. and I ct 5 p. ra. 
Fees moderaete. 

EnglisK French and 

Italian spoken. 
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THE BElili 

1MP0RTING HARDWARE STORE 

Coto and San Pedro, Propríetor. 

GALIANO 119, CÓRNER OF BARCELONA ST. 

Bronze and iron beds, Metallic «k higienic bedstedaos. 

Complete assortment of all kind of kítchen and tinwar?íe, di- 
rect fron the Unit€d States. 

At this store you will find every thing pertaining to our line 
of business, at very modérate prices. 

Oall on US and you wlll see the trnth of our statement. 

GALIANA 119, CÓRNER OF BARCELONA. 

fi. Gelats & Co. 

108 Aguiar St. 108, Córner to Amarg^ura vStrect. 



Issue letters of credit, Draw Bills of Exohange and piake te. 
legraphlc transfers of money on New York, New Orleans, Veracruz, 
Jfexico, S. Juan de Fto. Bico, London, Faris, Bordeauz, Lyon, Ba- 
jonne, Borne, Hamburg, Naples, Milán, Qenova, Marseille, Havre, 
Lille, Nantes, Saint Qnintin, Dieppe, Toulone, Venice, Florence, 
'Turin, Kassina, eto. and all cities in Spain and Canary Islands. 

2:T. G-elsits áz Co. 

BANKER8 

IOS js^o^tjxj^ti st. ios 
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m^mcT o©©os ^ aM©m ST©]Rm 

OBISPO CÓRNER OF CUBA ST. 

A large supply of dry goods, Fine wearing shoes from our 

faetones. Large stock of 
french and american shoes 
at modérate prices. 

i i @iii i í£»iig»i« a t« a ia i¡ai i«atti i t isa i^ 

mOJI ROMEIIL 

THE FINEST RED WINE IN THE 

ILwd: uí^ I^ BZ E T - 



laces and Mantillas, o| the 
verybestthat comes from 
France, England etc. 



Especially adapted for foreigers being puré 
and iiloffensive. 

Eecommended by all conoisseurs. 

For sale at all Hotels, Eestaurants an Fancy 
^Drroceries 

SOLÉ IMPORTERS AND AGENTS: 

MUNIATEGUI, W & CO. 

CUBA 68 & 70 
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¡¡10 MORjjjuow mmi 

SPANISH VICHY-MINERAL WATER 

From springs ia Álava Province (Spain.) The frequent indi- 
gestions in tropical countries, are aleways the cause of many 
(liseasels, aniong them, the terrible yellow fever. 

To avoid them, you onght to take Spanlsh Viohy mineral wa- 
ter at every meal, being very digestive, and of good taste. 

FOR SALE AT ALL HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND THE 
GENERAL AGENCY 

OBISPO 69 AND 71. 



lili 




NEPTUNO No. 4.— TELEPHONE 610 

FRENCH DYE AND CLEANING HOUSE 

The oldest house of its kind in Havana, established ^n 1807. 

This oíd and well known house, posers all modern dying 
apparatus unequalled in the city. 

Suits cleaned and repaired on short iiotíce. Cleaning and 
dying ladies snits a specialti', 

First cla^s repairing done at short 710 tice. 

WooUetc and Cashmere goods cleaned hy the latest xyrocers- 

ORDERS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 



MA."VA.:»rA.. 
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THE MOST ORIGINAL ESTABLISHMENT 

IN THE ISLAND OF CUBA IS THE 

jQeccio]^ ^ 

Tlie Mst np to date flúngs nnHtictnred by mo- 
dera industries cin be boogU bere tor 

25 aii 50 esiits 
FIXED PRICES 

X 

8 5-0 B I S P0--8 5-H ABANA 
CUBA 
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Hemoglobina Dialisada 

DE MOYA 



Tenemos el gusto de poder ofrecer al público^ 
con absoluta garantía de éxito nuestro VINO de 
HEMOGLOBINA DIALISADA, como un podero- 
so TÓNICO RECONSTITUYENTE en el trata- 
miento de la ANEMIA, CLOROSIS, FALTA DE FÜERZA& 
EXTENUACIÓN Y DEBILIDAD GENERAL DEL ORGA- 
NISMO. 

Los enfermos convalecientes de fiebres palúdi- 
cas y tifus y todas las personas debilitadas por 
enfermedades ó por pobreza de sangre deben to- 
mar d las comidas. 

La üsmojioliíiia DiiHuia it Nojt 

que se prepara en la farmacia LA FE del Dr. 
C. A. Moya 

GñLiIflHO \i\S^. 41 

y se vende en todas las Droguerías y Boticas 
acreditadas. 
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M»loreTilÍRa Jyl orey de J'/odrigues 
Comadrona Facultativa. 



Supgeon 

Froi W F. 2 P. ü. Lealtad m 



VALDÉS MOLINA 

^ungecn l)entist 

36-GAJLIANO ST.-3 6 

— ot ^ — o€ — » :< » — 

The fashionable dental parlor of Havana. 



36, MyUO ST. 36 
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PÁRASOLERIE 



-c7( 




W^W 



OmBIELIIS JUB PlRISOLS FOR LlDIES 

AND GESTLEMEíí, FANS AND STICKS 

NATIVE WOOD CANES 
OBISFO STS^OBET X3i 

BOAÍ^DIISIG HOUSE 

rirst Class Boarding House, specially adapted 

for American families 

Elegantly furnished jfront rooms, with most 

modern improvements and first class table. 

EZCELLENT CUISÜTE. BEST ACCOMODATIONS. 

M a Uoek fron tlu Parta and Ttaatreí 

SPECIAL PRICES 

Anselmo González Ppopipietop 

36, ZULUETA 36. 
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Feílerieo ImMú & Co. 

F. O. Box 728. AMARGURA 7. 

EXPORTER S AND I MPORTERS 

BRANCHHOUSE AT MANZANILLO. 



HOTEli liOÜVt^E 



PROPRIETOR JOHN ESCALANTE 

No. 56 Gdlaliert St. 
Opposite to the Ohuroh Parle. 

iHidertlieAniericaDafldSpaDishplaD. 

Matanzas.— Island ofCuba. 

UDderCDbaD-AniericaDMaiiageiiieDt 

The most luxuriuos, best situa- 
ied and only first-claí*s hotel in 
this City. (Confortable aud large 
appartments for families, both lo- 
wer and upper stories. Eleífant 

garlors, electric hghts and bells 
ath rooms, water^losets, telep- 
hone.AIl the comforts any pass^n- 

rers may need are found in this 
uotel. Fítted up in the highest sty- 
le as any first class hotel in this 
Island. 

Interpreters wiU meet the pas- 
sengers at the arrival of all trains, 
■ana will take charge of their ba- 
£gage. 

Enyllsli iRd FreRch Spokei. 

Orders for dinnere and banquets 
duly attended to. 
DO NOT FAIL TO CALL 



e 



PROPIETARIO JUAN ESCALANTE 

Calle de Gelaliert No. 56 
Frente al Far;íue de la Iglesia 

BaloelplanEsnaiolyARimDO 

Matanzas.— Isla de Cuba, 

Bajo la Administración de Cuída- 
nos 7 Americanos. 

El mas lujoso, mejor situado y 
único hotel de primera clase en es- 
ta ciudad. Cuenta con cómodas y 
lujosas habitaciones altas y bajas 
para familias, salón de re''ibo, 
timbres eléctricos, baños, inodo- 
ros, telefono y cuantas comodida- 
des desen sus huespedes. Su ser- 
vicio esmerado y exquisito. 

Allí encontrarán nuestros favo- 
reí'edores to;io el confort que re- 
quiere un establecimiento monta- 
do á la altura de los mejores de la 
Isla. 

SE HABLA INGLES Y FRANCÉS 

Se sirven comidas de encargo y 
banquetes. 

El Agsnte «stará «n la Estacién A la 
llagada da los Trants. 

14 
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[{0ÍCL,(AFÉe(j^E5rAÜRArir 



•I5IC-A-I5IDO' 















»4^ 



Pinar del Rio. — (]¡uba. 

vyrGprietor: -Ricardo M*ernande2; 



A strictly first-class hotel, centrally 
and delightfully located, 
AU modern improvements, 

Í^Icganí '^cstaurant, 6a|B ana Banquet ^oom. 
52 éc 54 MA70B St. MA70B 52 y 54 

o u :b -Al . 
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iiimii a nn 



CÁRDENAS.--CUBA 



LLUiiin m uu. 

SUMR STOREHOOSIS 

í>f EXPORTERS ÁÑD IMPORTERS^ 



Dr. Rodríguez Yaldés, 

HOMEÓPATA, 



•^;í- 



(¡iiisaltas ie 12 i 3. 

\limm Híiii- 162. 
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SOCIEDAD EN COMANDITA 

P. 0. Boi 35. Telegra^rapliic Address: Gastón. 






Sugar Wharehouses, with wharfe and lighters 
facilities. 

This Company has as special business every 
thing pertaining to Sugar and Molasses — Who- 
lesale buyers and sellers. 

Cárdenas, Caba. 

Wholesale dealer in Proñsíons 

PINILLOS 94 

TelegrapMc Address: Bennufaentes. 

cárdeTaT^ cuba. 
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Hotel and Restaürant 

M. FERNANDEZ & CO. 

PROPRIETOR 

lo. 163 Real St., eorner O'DonQell Jt. 

CÁRDENAS 



In this newly refomied House, conducted on the 
modem plan, lodging passengers wtll meet with every 
comfbrtable and desired requirement, consisting in a 
specidl and select table-board süited to every tasie^ and 
peculiar relish; as 7nuch as in its ampie and freely 
ventilated apartments lóhere they can enjoy a most 
perfect and loóse freedom^ whether they are single 
persons, as well as entire families, 

This first class Establisment can aff'ord, to the best 
ronvenience, and subject to the disposal of all passen- 
f/ers, shower and plain baths, a nice, clean and ele- 
i)arít shaving and hair trimmning saloon, besides its 
toell hept stalls to supply visitors with tfie easiest pa- 
rers for any purpose intended to. 



All rooms are furnished inith electric call-bells <C- 

lainps. 

T^irms remarkably modérate, 

Englisgh spóhen through a reliable interpreter. 
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MARTÍNEZ É HIJOS 

BANQUER OS 

GERENTES; 
D. Juan, D. Enrique y 

D. Ricardo Martinez. 



VILA Y HERMANO 

FABRICANTES DE HIELO 

GERENTES 
D. Enrique Viia y 

D, Emilio Vila. 



. y^/^J>^■r>^^^»^ 



VILA Y MARTI HEZ 

Gerentes: D. Enrique Vilá. D. Emilio Martínez. D. Enrique Martinez. 

1). ^icario J^axitincz. 

Y COMISIONES EN GENERAL 

.APARTADO 18. TELÉFONO 45. TELÉGRAFO; VILÁ. 



Pedro Etetejojeo ji BUBjaiq 

Ijcunfliiy \ ]V[anuíactuiiEii of ]V[acliineiTy 

This estahlishment is knoiv?i and stands in 
Jiigh repute in the country 

This is the only factory where the "Labourde- 
lite'' Centrifugáis are made. 

This establishment is a specialty in the manu- 
factory ofmachinery for sugar píantation. 

AMISTAD STREETS. 
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tf ECA Estrada « (o. 

WHOLESALE IPORTERS OF PROYISIONS 

Telejrapliic (Hress: Estrila 



JE». O. ]B02C TT 



CÁRDENAS 




Tanaisúo rWmai 



Importing merchant and contractor of all kinds 
of machinery, and for all differen ttradea. 

Specíalty ín Generator' BoOers and Pnmps-M. T. 
DaYinson's Donkeys to feed Boilérs, for deep f ells and 
Sprinkling Macbines. 

60-CUBA ST. 60 
Havana Caba. 
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íaardo ^uilloi 



The leadiDjiOilileptakeror Habana 

Offiee: miOIIR n-mm oí Sas 

Joan ie Diss 
Dtposit: mu iel lORTE 251 

TELEPHONE N.° 6 

II- i: it 

Open day and níght. 

All orders receive prompt attenttion. 

The best service at'lowest prices. 

The well known Mr: Antonio Hernández 
togetlier ivith Mr. /?. Navas are at tlie head 
of this Hoííse. 

AaUIAB 76, HAVANA, CUBA. 
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DOCTOR BUENOS 



msms^'^Q'ms'wm 



wm 

OF HAVANA 

mar Jesús del Monte and conveniently acce- 

ssible by street Cars and Busses 

-SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS- 

for surgical affections, diseases of women, and for the 
treatment of the insane. 

Special attention is given to the treatment of fever 
patients by local physicians. 

English speaking patients will find their confort spe- 
•cially attended to as regards language. 

pop papticalaps 

aPply to 57 Obt^apia Stpeet 
(apstaips) f potn 12 to 2 P. JA. 

AND THE SANATORIUM AT ALL HOURS 
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El Sanatorio del Dr. Bueno, ó Qiünta del Rey, está 
situado en la Calzada de Cristina, fácilmente accesi- 
ble d todos los añedios de comunicación. 

Ocupa una extensión de terreno aproximadamente 
de 60,000 pies superficiales, circuido por una magni- 
fica verja de hierro. En dicho espacio se encuentra, 
primero, un edificio central de dos pisos, en el bajo es- 
tán la Dirección, Administración y sus dependencias 
y en el principal espléndidas habitaciones destinadas 
d clínica gineológica ó de añoras, y una magnifica 
sala de operaciones construida con todos los adelantos 
modernos. — Unido d este -cuerpo central se hallan 
• construidos nueve pabellones de mamposteria y azo- 
tea con pisos de fnosaico, que reúne todas las condi- 
ciones que la higiene exije paraclase de construcciones 
con capacidad para 225 enfermos holgadamente co- 
locados. Todos estos pabellones ó salas están rodea- 
rlos de espaciosas galerías cerradas por persianas y 
crístales de tres metros y medio de ancho, que son 
otros tantos paseos para los enfermos. En los espa- 
cios comprendidos entre los pabellones hay magníficos 
jardines con fuentes, pajaritos y otros encantos que 
sirven para esparcimiento de los enfermos, EL SA- 
NATORIO cuenta además con un magnifico gimnasio 
duchas é inodoros, cloacas, etc., etc, que hacen de él 
uno de los mejores en su clase de los de la Habana. 

Los detalles para la admisión de enfermos, suscrip- 
tores y pensionistas, tanto el Director co^no el admi- 
nistrador, darán en la Quinta á todas horas del dia 
Jos detalles que se le pidan. 
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Úhflo^ ^fffotá4ofi 



-\ ''Cvd.'/GííSéJV.íVO-* — >— 



Representantes de The Netherlands" La Haya (Holanda) 

MERCADERES 31.-AFARTAD0 697 

Conpañia de Seguros contra Incendio, 
y, Norte Germánica Hamburgo. 
,, Compañia de Seguros maritimos. 

Ewald Aders, Berlin y Viena. 

Comisionista en General. , 

Augusto Kolp Fils, Paris. 

Comisionista en General. 

Kolp Kullmann & Co., Manches ter. 

Comisionista en General. 

Meyrick Schilling and Co., Nottingham,. 

Encages y artículos de Nottingha/m. 

Schirmer and Obrist St Gall (Suiza.) 
Tiras bordadas 

Cari Geo. Heise^ Hamburgo. 
Fxportador de arroz 

Único depósito de la afamada Cerveza Alemana Mar- 
ca "SALVATOR." 

Agente General para la Isla de Cuba y depósito de las^ 

aguas medicinales LEVICOVITRIOLO. 

Depósito de Vinos del Rhin y de la Mosela. 
Vinos de Oporto 

Champaña Kupp uberg Gold. 
Agua mhieral Roosdorf 

Agua mineral Saratoga. 

Comerciante y Comisionista en General & Exportados 
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^a^los ¡^Tnoldson 



MERCADERES 31. POST BOX 697. 



Representative of 

The Netherlands The Hague 
Fire Insurance Co. 

Norte Germánica, Hamburg % 
Marine Insurance Co. 
Ewald Aders, Berlin and Vienna 

General commision and export, 
Aug Kolp, Fils Paris 

General Commision and export. 
Kolp Kallmann and Co, Manchester 
Manchester Dry goods and. 

Meyrick Schilling Co. Nottingham 
Laces Nottingham goods 

Schirmer and Obrist St. Gall 
Asoon emJrroiders 
Cari Gev Heise, Hamburg 

Rice Export. 
Solé exporter ofthe famous 
Germán Beer 

SALVATOR Brand 
Solé agent and deposit for the Island of Cuba of the 
medicinal Water Levico Vitriolo, 

Deposit of Rhine Mosel Wines, Port wine 
Champaign Kupferberg Gold, 

Mineval Water Roosdorf 
Mineral Water Saratoga 
Star Apring Co. 

General Commision Merchant &: Export. 
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IMPRENTA, LIBRERÍA, PAPELERÍA, EFECTOS DE ESCRITORIO Y FÁBRICA 
DE SELLOS DE GOMA. 

I Ofiispo i>^> entre Cufia y ¿^guiau. 

i HABANA. 



En esta casa se encuentran 
ciones. Rezos, Devocionarios, 
se desee de Religión . 

Anima sola. 
Santa Ana. 

» Bárbara. 

» Clara. 

» Emilia. 

» P'ilomena. 

» (iertrudis. 

» Inés. 

» Lucía. 

» Marta. 

» Mónica. 

» Rosa de Lima. 

» Rosalía. 

» Rita de Casia. 

» Teresa de Jesús. 

n Verónica. 
Stma. Trinidad. 
Ntra. Sra. de Atocha. 

» » del (Jíármen. 

» » (caridad, del Cobre. 

» » de Desamparados. 

» » de los Dolores. 

» » de Guadalupe. 

» » de la Luz. 

» » de la Mer«!ed. 

» » de Montserrat. 

» » del Pilar. 

» » de los Remedios. 

» » de Reffla. 

» » de la Soledad. 



de venta toda clase de Novenas, Ora- 
Estampas, Rosarios y todo cuanto 

San Antonio de Pádua. 

» Bernardo. 

» (ilayetano. 

» Dimas. 

» Eugenio. 

» Francisco de Asis. 

» » de Paula. 

» Gervasio. 

n Hilario. 

» Isidro Labrador. 

» José. 

T> Juan de Dios. 

» Luis (ion zaga. 

» I^ázaro. 

» Miguel Arcángel. 

» Nicolás. 

» < )nofre. 

» Roque. 

» Rafaí^l. 

» Ramón. 

» Simón. 

» Telesforo. 

» Ul piano. 

» Vicente de Paul. 

« Wenceslao de Kostia. 
Santo Ángel de la Guarda. 
» Cristo de la Misericordia 

» Domingo. 
Stmo. Ropario. 

» Sacramento. 

l^a Divina Pastora.— El Niño Perdido.— Gran Poder de Dios. 
Santos Varones.— Niño de Fraga.— Niño de Atocha, 

REZOS, ORACIONES, TRIDUOS Y ESTACIONES. 

Estaciones y Devociones á San José,— Triduo á Santa Inés,— 
Jesucristo Crucificado y Muerto.— Semana a San Luis Gonzaga.— 
oración al Padre Nuestro.— Oración para las tres horas.— Ofreci- 
miento á la hora del V. Santo.— Los Quince minutos.— Triduo á 
San Roque.— Oración de San Luis Beltran.— Anima sola.— San Ga- 
yetano.— Niño Pde ragaetcétera. 
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